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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

Although  stealing  is  not  one  of  the  most  common  problems  for  which 
children  are  referred  to  a child  guidance  clinic,  it  is  one  which  is  gen- 
erally disturbing  to  the  children's  families  because  stealing  is  conmonly 
regarded  as  an  offense  against  society  and  a reflection  upon  the  reputation 
of  the  family. 

In  the  clinic,  the  psychiatrist  usually  takes  responsibility  for  the 
treatment  of  the  child  and  directs  the  social  worker,  who  ordinarily  makes 
a detailed  social  history,  interviews  members  of  the  family,  and  serves  as 
intermediary  for  the  school,  court,  or  other  interested  agencies  or  in- 
dividuals. Ethical  and  social  concepts  of  stealing  are  apt  to  color  the 
thinking  of  many  of  the  people  with  idiom  the  social  worker  deals.  Inevi- 
tably such  concepts  will  enter  the  thinking  and  affect  the  attitudes  of  the 
mothers  of  the  children  who  steal. 

In  some  cases  the  social  worker  will  be  asked  only  to  assemble  data 
and  perhaps  to  manipulate  the  environment  for  the  benefit  of  the  child. 

But  if  the  mother's  personal  problems  are  not  so  grave  that  she  needs  psy- 


chiatric treatment  or  referral,  she  may  be  referred  by  the  psychiatrist  to 
the  social  worker,  who  will  try  to  help  her  understand  her  relation  to  the 
child's  problems  and  to  modify  her  attitudes  in  such  a way  as  to  facilitate 
treatment  of  the  child. 

In  all  aspects  of  this  work  which  require  interpretation,  the  social 
worker  needs  a general  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  stealing  among  children 
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of  clinic  age  and  backgrounds.  She  also  needs  to  understand  the  different 
varieties  of  response  of  mothers  to  the  stealing  of  their  children,  par- 
ticularly as  they  affect  discipline  at  home.  She  needs  to  draw  upon  this 
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particular  knowledge  to  understand  the  individual  problems,  case  by  case, 
and  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  the  mother  and  others  in  the  treatment  plan 
of  the  psychiatrist. 

This  study  attempts  to  examine  the  records  of  a group  of  sample  cases 
in  the  child  guidance  clinics  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Mental 
Hygiene  in  which  stealing  was  one  problem,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling 
and  presenting  relevant  facts  about  the  phenomena  of  stealing  in  relation 
to  the  attitudes  of  the  mothers.  The  assumption  is  made  that  these  data 
may  be  of  interest  or  use  in  casework  with  the  mothers  of  children  who 
steal. 

The  study  attempts  to  answer  the  following  general  questions: 

1.  What  background  facts  do  the  records  reveal  about  the  sample  group 
of  children  who  steal? 

2.  What,  where,  and  from  idiom  do  they  steal?  How  serious  is  the  steal- 
ing from  the  social  point  of  view? 

3.  Are  there  marked  differences  or  similarities  in  personality  observ- 
able in  the  group? 

4.  Are  the  children  who  have  had  a court  oontact  for  stealing  in  any 
way  different  from  those  idio  have  not? 

5.  What  do  the  records  reveal  about  the  characteristics  of  the  mothers? 

6.  What  attitudes  do  the  mothers  exhibit  towards  the  stealing  of  their 


children? 
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How  well  do  the  mothers  cooperate  in  the  clinic  plan  of  treatment? 


8.  Do  maternal  attitudes  and  personalities  seem  to  be  related  in  any 
way  to  the  personalities  and  stealing  activities  of  the  children? 

9.  Does  study  of  this  group  suggest  ways  in  which  the  social  worker  can 
help  the  mothers? 

Source  and  Nature  of  the  Data 

The  sample  used  in  this  study  consists  of  fifty  cases — fifteen  girls 
and  thirty-five  boys  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen — treated  in  the 
clinics  of  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  opened  between  January,  1941 
and  May,  1949,  The  selection  was  made  after  examination  of  all  available 
cases  in  the  files  in  which  stealing  was  mentioned  as  a presenting  problem 
and  examination  of  other  cases  listing  behavior  as  a presenting  problem  in 
which  the  psychiatrist  recognized  stealing  as  a problem.  It  became  appar- 
ent that  some  referring  agents  will  occasionally  mention  an  accompanying 
symptom  euphemistically  in  preference  to  the  anti-social  symptom  of  steal- 
ing in  cases  in  which  stealing  is  freely  discussed  as  a problem  in  the 
exploratory  clinic  interviews.  One  must  read  every  case  called  behavior 
to  determine  whether  or  not  stealing  was  a revealed  problem,  and  the  writer 
did  not  read  these  cases  exhaustively;  therefore,  it  is  probable  that 
stealing  was  a problem  in  some  cases  which  the  writer  did  not  examine, 
which  would  be  cases  of  young  children  since  this  is  the  group  for  which 
the  non-specific  designation  behavior  is  almost  exclusively  used. 

Two  classes  of  oases  were  systematically  excluded — those  in  which  the 
patient’s  Intelligence  Quotient  was  below  eighty  (for  these  cases  are 
usually  referred  elsewhere,  being  outside  the  eligibility  requirements  of 
the  clinics),  and  those  in  which  the  records  were  inadequate  because  the 
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case  was  taken  for  brief  service— diagnostic  service  preceding  court  dis- 
position, for  instance.  Cases  accepted  for  full  treatment  but  terminated 
after  a brief  period  were  included  unless  the  data  were  not  full  enough 
for  fair  comparison  with  data  from  cases  of  longer  duration.  The  fifty 
oases  selected  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  typical  enough  on  the  whole  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  this  study,  which  is  to  give  a generalized  picture  of 
stealing  cases  as  seen  in  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  clinics. 

Besides  face-sheet  information,  the  case  records  usually  include  a 
detailed  social  history,  the  psychologists  report,  the  psychiatrist’s 
notes,  running  social  service  notes,  letters  and  reports  to  and  from  other 
interested  agencies.  The  fullness  of  the  data  usually  makes  it  possible 
to  get  a picture  of  the  child’s  pattern  of  reactions  and  of  the  mother’s 
attitudes  and  personality  as  seen  by  the  psychiatrist,  who  interviews  her 
at  least  once  to  get  a detailed  developmental  history  of  the  child  and  who 
may  see  her  repeatedly.  She  often  records  the  child's  revelations  about 
the  mother.  The  social  worker’s  first-hand  experience  with  the  mother  in 
clinic  and  at  home  may  be  supplemented  by  information  gained  from  other 
members  of  the  family,  teachers,  social  workers,  probation  officers,  and 
others. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  described  above,  the  writer  felt  that  three 
bodies  of  facts  derived  from  the  records  must  be  assembled:  (1)  facts 

about  the  children,  (2)  facts  about  the  stealing  phenomena,  (3)  facts  about 
the  mothers.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  paternal  attitudes  are  lack- 
ing in  significance  but  data  about  them  in  the  records  are  usually  limited, 
and  it  is  usually  the  mother  with  whom  the  social  worker  deals  and  who 
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takes  responsibility  for  undertaking  treatment. 

Stealing  is  not  a clinical  entity  but  merely  one  of  the  activities 
which  may  be  a part  of  the  behavior  pattern  of  a maladjusted  child.  This 
study  is  not  justified  by  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject  but  by 
its  social  implications.  These  have  a specific  meaning  in  relation  to  the 
function  of  the  social  worker  in  a child  guidance  clinic.  The  sample  is 
too  small  for  any  valid  generalizations,  and  the  cases  have  not  been  studied 
in  relation  to  behavior  problems  in  which  stealing  is  not  a factor.  When 
sub-groups  were  made  by  means  of  personality  traits,  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  isolating  a group  of  cases  idiich  appeared  to  present  elements  of  known 
significance  among  clinic  cases  as  a whole.  The  assumption  was  that  if 
stealing  did  prove  to  fall  into  patterns,  these  patterns  would  stand  out 
more  clearly  in  the  cases  selected  because  of  their  recognized  type  char- 
acteristi  cs. 

The  accuracy  of  this  study  is  unavoidably  limited  by  the  fact  that  the 
records  were  made  for  purposes  of  treatment  and  not  for  research.  The  fifty 
records  are  not  all  equally  full  or  useful  but  they  are  necessarily  assumed 
to  be  of  equal  value.  As  far  as  possible,  the  data  about  mother  and  child, 
diagnosis,  and  outcome  have  been  taken  from  the  psychiatrist's  notes.  The 
social  service  notes  vary  in  the  clarity  of  the  picture  they  give  of  mother 
and  child,  the  cases  continued  over  a long  period  naturally  producing  more 
material  than  those  of  short  duration. 

From  the  psychiatric  point  of  view,  by  far  the  most  important  aspect 
of  stealing  is  the  meaning  of  the  act  to  the  child  who  steals.  This  study 
concerns  itself  only  with  relating  the  phenomena  of  stealing  to  the  social 
worker's  responsibility  to  the  psychiatrist  and  to  the  child's  mother. 
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Method 


The  specific  purpose  of  the  study  determined  the  method  used.  The 
three  types  of  data  needed  have  been  referred  to.  To  get  an  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  stealing  found  among  the  fifty  children,  the  writer 
listed  all  specific  instances  of  stealing  in  the  records  and  then  classified 
them  by  means  of  the  frequency  of  incidence  for  the  whole  group  and  for  the 
sub-groups  determined  by  age  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a court  con- 
tract. For  convenience  in  use,  these  classifications  were  combined  and  re- 
duced in  number  so  that  each  case  could  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  child’s 
type  and  amount  of  stealing  activity.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  this 
"measurement"  is  better  described  as  an  approximate  indication,  for  the 
reason  that  the  information  in  the  record  may  be  exemplary  or  may  be  compre- 
hensive, depending  on  the  importance  which  it  assumed  in  the  symptom  syn- 
drome. Frequency  of  occurrence  of  episodes  is  given  often  in  inexact  verbal 
terms.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  feels  that  the  data  are  adequate  for  a 
general  description  of  types  of  stealing,  and  the  so-called  "measurement" 
in  numbers  was  simply  a counting  device  to  avoid  subjective  or  impressionis- 
tic judgments  of  quantity,  seriousness,  and  type.  The  material  should  be 
of  use  to  the  social  worker  by  indicating  what,  where,  and  from  whom  child- 
ren of  certain  ages  and  family  backgrounds  have  a tendency  to  steal. 

Since  the  foci  of  attention  in  this  study  are  centered  on  the  stealing 
activity  and  maternal  reactions,  data  shout  the  children  was  abstracted  and 


included  in  relation  to  these  foci.  The  study  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
qualities  of  children  in  the  sample,  but  it  seemed  a matter  of  interest  to 
see  whether  these  children  exhibited  some  of  the  qualities  in  the  person- 
ality  type  concepts  commonly  used  among  child  guidance  clinics  for  con- 
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venient  classification.  If  even  small  sub-groups  in  the  sample  could  be 
found  that  were  clear-cut  examples  of  types,  the  related  data  about  steal- 
ing would  take  on  more  meaning. 

The  writer  found  two  sets  of  classifications  at  hand  by  which  the 
children  could  be  selected  as  having  fewer  or  more  aggressive  or  unassertive 
traits.  The  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  uses  two  long  check-lists  of  quali- 
ties for  "Aggressive -Unassertive”  ratings.  L*  E.  Hewitt  studied  500  re- 
cords at  the  Michigan  Child  Guidance  Institute  to  find  "fundamental  pat- 
terns of  maladjustment."  By  statistics  he  determined  three  "behavior  syn- 
drome patterns"  which  he  called  the  "Unsocialized  Aggressive  Behavior  Syn- 
drome Pattern,"  the  "Socialized  Delinquent  Behavior  Syndrome  Pattern,"  and 
the  "Overinhibited  Behavior  Syndrome  Pattern."  These  patterns  he  believes 
to  be  meaningful  because  "these  three  groups  of  traits  were  the  only  ones 
which  stood  out  with  recognizable  independence  on  the  master-chart  of  inter- 
frequency ratios."^*  He  also  found  that  the  patterns  correspond  to  behavior 
patterns  recognized  and  discussed  in  the  literature. 

Finding  that  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene’s  "Aggressive"  type  corres- 
ponds to  Hewitt’s  two  classes  of  aggressive  types,  and  that  the  Division’s 
"Unassertive"  class  corresponds  to  Hewitt’s  "Overinhibited"  class,  the 
writer  selected  from  the  fifty  sample  cases  those  which  best  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  two  sets  of  classifications.  This  process  split  the  sam- 
ple into  halves,  for  twenty- six  children  were  found  to  fit  the  categories, 
and  twenty-four  children  did  not  fit  them  clearly.  The  remaining  twenty- 


1 Lester  Eugene  Hewitt,  Fundamental  Patterns  of  Maladjustments 
The  Dynamics  of  Their  Origin,  pp.  27-31. 
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four  may  or  may  not  be  like  the  other  twenty-six.  Among  the  twenty-four 
were  soma  children  with  mixed  personality  trait3  and  some  who  remained  in 
treatment  for  too  short  a time  for  their  records  to  give  adequate  data  for 
personality  classification.  The  three  personality  type  groups  found  in  the 
sample  made  it  possible  to  relate  likenesses  and  differences  in  behavior  to 
certain  personality  differences. 

Information  about  the  mothers  was  also  required.  Although  no  effort 
was  made  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  maternal  attitudes  towards  stealing,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  abstract  and  systematize  all  the  information  about  the 
mothers  available  in  the  records  which  might  have  a bearing  on  the  child’s 
symptoms.  Data  fell  into  four  categories:  (1)  personality  traits,  (2) 

reactions  to  the  stealing,  (3)  degrees  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
children,  (4)  attitudes  affecting  clinic  treatment  of  the  child. 

The  general  plan  of  the  writer  was  to  assemble  these  data  as  far  as 
possible  in  tabular  form  which  might  be  expected  to  indicate  likenesses  and 
differences  which  might  take  on  meaning  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
function  of  the  social  worker. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  CHILDREN 

Classification  of  Children  Who  Steal 

Are  the  children  who  steal  essentially  different  from  those  who  do  not 
steal?  With  what  other  symptoms  is  stealing  associated?  What  is  the  fre- 
quency of  stealing  among  other  behavior  problems  according  to  studies  of 
behavior  problems  in  other  child  guidance  clinics?  The  data  assembled  in 
this  study  are  inadequate  to  answer  these  questions,  but  what  they  indicate 
is  confirmed  by  data  found  in  studies  of  comparable  cases  in  other  clinics. 

Probably  no  one  would  disagree  with  the  following  statement: 

In  a way,  stealing  is  a more  or  less  universal  phenomenon,  but 
is  only  to  be  considered  a problem  when  it  is  a persistent  mode 
of  reaction  continued  beyond  the  time  tfien  the  indiscriminate 
collection  of  belongings  should  be  replaced  by  clear-cut  con- 
ceptions of  ownership  and  property  rights.  1 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  almost  all  of  the  children  treated  in 
guidance  clinics  have  reached  the  point  where  they  have  seme  sense  of 
property  rights,  and  the  courts  set  this  age  at  seven  years.  Only  eight 
of  the  children  in  the  sample  were  under  seven  years  old,  and  none  of  those 
who  had  had  a contact  with  a court  officer  were  under  eight  years  old.  Al- 
though the  sample  includes  a few  cases  in  which  only  one  stealing  offense 
was  mentioned  in  the  record,  stealing  was  persistent  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  In  all  cases,  stealing  was  part  of  a behavior  problem  serious 
enough  to  lead  someone  to  recommend  or  seek  clinic  treatment.  It  is  not 


1 Lawson  G.  Lowrey,  Psychiatry  for  Soc ial  Workers,  p.  305. 
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assumed,  of  course,  that  behavior  problems  and  personality  problems  are 
mutually  exclusive  classes  among  clinic  cases,  but  the  incidence  of  prob- 
lems cited  in  the  records  indicates  that  the  proportion  of  non-behavior 
problems  in  the  san^le  is  relatively  small*  (See  Table  I).  The  children 
who  steal  can,  therefore,  be  normally  considered  as  being  in  the  group 
usually  called  primary  behavior  problem  cases  in  clinics.  One  can  probably 
go  farther  and  say  that  stealing  is  in  no  sense  a clinical  entity,  and  the 
children  who  steal  are  essentially  like  other  children. 

Concerning  a study  of  stealing  cases  made  at  the  New  York  Institute 
for  Child  Guidance,  H.  M.  Tiebout  wrote; 

In  a series  of  stealing  cases  from  the  Institute  files  studied  by 
the  writer,  no  significant  variations  between  the  stealing  cases 
and  a control  group  were  found,  confirming  previous  studies. 

"These  studies,”  he  reported, "were  uniformly  disappointing  in  positive  results 

since  in  no  way  has  it  been  found  that  the  children  who  steal  have  differed 

2 

significantly  from  children  who  do  not. 

Frequency  of  Stealing  and  Allied  Symptoms  Found  in  Cases  Studied  in  Various 
Child  Guidance  Clinics 

The  data  assembled  for  this  study  are  insufficient  to  furnish  an  esti- 
mate of  the  percentage  of  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  cases  in  which  stealing 
is  a problem.  In  a study  made  in  1941  by  Dr.  Douglas  Thom  of  100  boys  be- 
tween eight  and  thirteen  years,  treated  over  a five-year  period  in  the 
Division’s  clinics,  stealing  was  found  to  be  a presenting  problem  in  6 
per  cent  of  the  cases  but  was  revealed  by  clinic  study  as  a problem  in 


2 H.  M.  Tiebout,  and  M.  E.  Kirkpatrick,  "Psychiatric  Factors  in 
Stealing,”  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  2:114,  April,  1932. 
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TABLE  I 


FREQUENCY  OF  PROBLEMS  IN  FIFTY  STEALING  CASES  TREATED 
IN  THE  DIVISION  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE  CLINICS 
BETWEEN  JANUARY,  1941  AND  MAY,  1949 


\ 

Problem 

Frequency  Per  cent 

Stealing 

50 

100 

School  adjustment 

27 

54 

Disobedience 

24 

48 

Social  adjustment 

16 

32 

Lying 

16 

32 

Truancy 

13 

26 

Smoking 

10 

20 

Running  away 

9 

18 

Nervousness 

9 

18 

Masturbation  and  sex  play 

8 

16 

Temper  tantrums 

6 

12 

Enuresis 

5 

10 

Fire-setting 

2 

4 

Obesity 

1 

2 

rt 

more  than  12  per  cent.  The  percentage  would  presumably  be  higher  now  in 
the  clinics  because  the  age  group  treated  has  been  extended  to  fifteen 
years.  In  an  area  in  which  other  child  guidance  clinics  specialize  in 
delinquency  and  behavior  problems,  it  would  be  natural  for  the  Divisions 
clinics  to  have  a lower  incidence  of  stealing  than  some  clinics  in  other 
cities. 

Table  I,  listing  problems  found  in  the  fifty  cases  in  this  study, 
shows  that  some  of  the  problems  frequently  accompanying  stealing  are  the 
same  as  those  found  in  other  studies,  which  agree  in  pointing  out  a sort  of 


3 Douglas  A.  Thom,  "Time  As  a Factor  in  the  Solution  of  Delinquen- 
cy," Mental  Hygiene.  25:270,  April,  1941. 
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symptom  syndrome  centering  around  stealing — or  stealing  coupled  with  lying — 
and  including  disobedience,  truancy  and  running  away. 

Referring  to  a study  of  1000  consecutive  cases  made  at  the  New  York 
Institute  for  Child  Guidance  in  1932-1933,  Dr.  Lowrey  lists  twenty-three 

4 

presenting  problems,  among  which  are  those  given  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 


FREQUENCY  OF  CERTAIN  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS  AS  FOUND  BY  ONE  INVESTIGATOR 


Presenting  Problems 

Per  cent 

Negativism* 

40 

Lying 

23 

Stealing 

18 

Truancy 

15 

*Negativism  Is  equated  with  disobedience  in  Table  I. 


Almost  the  same  group  of  problems  appears  in  a table  taken  from  a 
study  described  by  Luton  Ackerson: 

TABLE  III 


COMPARATIVE  FREQUENCIES  OF  CERTAIN  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS 
AS  FOUND  BY  DIFFERENT  INVESTIGATORS* 


Per  cent  of 

(167  Cases) 
Los  Angeles** 

(163  Cases) 
Phila.** 

(5,000  Cases) 
I.J.R. 

Chicago  + 

Stealing 

37 

39 

26 

Lying 

29 

37 

24 

Truancy  (from  school) 

22 

28 

19 

Disobedience 

22 

20 

17 

Running  away  (from  home) 

18 

16 

18 

Fighting 

8 

13 

10 

^Source;  Luton  Ackerson,  Children^  Behavior  Problems,  p.  89. 
**Paynter  and  Blanchard  * Ackerson 


4 Lowrey,  0£.  cit. , p.  290. 
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A third  study  of  220  children  treated  in  a child  guidance  clinic  re- 
vealed sixty-one  boys  and  nineteen  girls,  or  36  per  cent,  for  whom  stealing 

was  a major  problem.  Lying  was  combined  with  stealing  in  72.5  per  cent  of 

5 

the  cases,  and  43.75  per  cent  of  the  children  were  truants. 

The  implications  from  the  figures  in  these  studies  taken  as  a whole 
are  that  the  cases  used  in  this  study  in  which  attention  is  centered  on  the 
problem  of  stealing  are  not  essentially  different  from  comparable  behavior 
cases  studied  in  other  clinics  and  that  stealing  usually  occurs  as  one  of  a 
group  of  symptoms. 

Factual  Data  about  the  Fifty  Children  in  This  Study 

Internal  factual  evidence  in  the  records  also  goes  to  show  that  the 
fifty  children  were  a run-of-the-mill  clinic  group.  Culturally  and  economi- 
cally, most  of  these  children  came  from  average  homes.  Over  half  were 
listed  as  living  in  homes  which  were  "adequate"  or  "superior,"  and  the 
economic  level  was  "comfortable."  Thirty-eight  had  fathers  who  were  skilled 
laborers,  and  fifteen  fathers  were  in  some  foxm  of  business  or  a profession. 
Three  children  were  Negroes.  Fifteen  were  girls,  and  the  sample  included 
one  set  of  twins  and  three  other  children  who  had  non-delinquent  twin 
brothers  or  sisters. 

Thirty-four  children  had  an  American  cultural  background.  Sixteen  had 
at  least  one  parent  influenced  by  another  culture— the  group  including  in 
order  of  frequency  Italian,  Swedish,  French  Canadian,  Nova  Scotian,  Finnish, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  Syrian  patterns. 


5 Ernest  Groves,  and  Phyllis  Blanchard,  Introduction  to  Mental 
Hygiene . p.  74. 
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The  types  of  family  make-up  are  not  given  here  but  appear  in  a later 
chapter.  (See  below,  Table  XTV).  The  range  in  number  of  siblings  was  from 
zero  to  seven,  and  the  average  number  was  two.  Place  in  the  family  ranged 
from  one  to  five,  the  average  being  two. 

These  children  were  under  treatment  from  one  to  forty-two  months,  with 
ten  months  as  the  average  period.  They  came,  on  an  average,  twelve  times  to 
clinic.  Sources  of  referral  follow. 

TABLE  IV 

FREQUENCY  OF  SOURCES  OF  REFERRAL  OF  FIFTY  CASES 
IN  THE  DIVISION  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE  CLINICS 


Sources  of  Referral  Frequency 


School  22 
Court  9 
Mother  5 
Other  individual  3 
Doctor,  nurse,  or  hospital  8 
Social  agency  3 


The  ages  of  the  children  ranged  from  six  to  nearly  sixteen  years,  dis- 
tributed as  shown  in  Table  V.  In  this  table  and  others  that  follow,  the 
children  are  classified  for  convenience  as  "Delinquents”  or  "Predelin- 
quents." The  delinquents  had  had  some  type  of  court  contact,  ranging  from 
one  or  more  periods  of  probation  to  repeated  commitments  to  training 
schools;  the  pre delinquents  had  had  no  contact  with  court.  The  delinquents 
were  not  necessarily  any  different  in  other  respects  from  the  predelin- 
quents. 
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TABLE  V 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FIFTY  CASES  IN  THE  DIVISION  OF  MENTAL 
HYGIENE  CLINICS  BY  AGE  AND  DELINQUENCY  RATING 


Age  in  Years 

Frequency 

Delinquents 

Predelinquents 

Total 

6 - 7.9 

0 

10 

10 

8 - 9.9 

5 

7 

12 

10  - 11.9 

_J5 

_6 

_9 

6 - 11.9 

8 

23 

31 

12  - 13.9 

11 

2 

13 

14  - 15.9 

_2 

_4 

_6 

12  - 15.9 

13 

6 

19 

Comparison  of  Age-grade  Placement  and  Intelligence  Quotients  of  Fifty  Cases 
in  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  Clinics 

In  a sample  in  which  school  adjustment  is  so  common  a problem  and  the 
referring  agency  so  often  the  school,  it  is  interesting  to  ask  how  age-grade 
placement  is  related  to  mental  age.  An  average  of  one  year’s  retardation 
was  found  characteristic  of  the  total  sample.  The  median  Intelligence  Quo- 
tient was  106,  all  the  quotients  falling  between  80  and  125  except  one, 
which  was  142. 

Table  VI  makes  it  possible  to  compare  school  progress  and  intelligence 
according  to  age  and  delinquency  ratings.  The  table  shows  that  most  of  the 
younger  children  are  retarded  by  a year  or  more  in  school  whereas  half  of 
the  older  children  are  nonnally  placed.  More  predelinquents  are  retarded 
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TABLE  VI 

COMPARISON  OF  AGE-GRADE  PLACEMENT  WITH  INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS  IN  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Groups  According  to 
Age  and  Delinquency 

Frequency 

Age -grade 

Intelligence 

Total 

Placement 

Quotient 

Normal 

Retarded 

100-142* 

80-99 

Age : 6-11  years 

Predelinquent 

2 

21 

13 

10 

23 

Delinquent 

_3 

J> 

_1 

_7 

_8 

Sub -total 

5 

26 

14 

17 

31 

Age : 12-15  years 

Predelinquent 

1 

5 

2 

4 

6 

Delinquent 

__9 

_4 

_8 

_5 

13 

Sub- total 

10 

__9 

10 

_9 

19 

Total  sample 

15 

35 

24 

26 

50 

*A11  except  one  case  fell  within  range  100-125 


than  delinquents  without  a corresponding  decrease  in  I.Q.  rating.  The 
younger  delinquents  and  the  older  predelinquents  are  alike  in  being  re- 
tarded in  school  and  in  being  below  100  in  I.Q.  The  older  delinquents  tend 
to  be  normally  placed  in  school  and  to  be  above  100  in  I.Q. 

In  a detailed  and  extensive  study  directed  by  Dr.  Healy  of  153  de- 
linquents (children  who  had  been  in  court),  age-grade  placement,  school 
grades,  school  and  home  adjustments  were  considered.  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  neither  school  grades  nor  retardation  were  significant 

y 

taken  alone  but  became  significant  when  combined  with  data  about  the  chil- 
dren’s attitudes  towards  teachers  and  homes.  Dr.  Healy  observed  that  40 
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per  cent  of  the  children  disliked  school,  and  13  hated  their  teachers. 
Three-quarters  of  the  group  disliked  either  their  parents  or  their  school 
In  intelligence,  the  majority  of  the  children  he  studied  were  within  the 
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£ 

normal  range  of  intelligence. 

All  these  facts  lead  one  to  think  that  it  is  not  primarily  mental 
ability  but  a larger  emotional  problem  which  is  causally  related  to  school 
maladjustment. 

Classification  of  Twenty-Six  of  the  Fifty  Oases  in  the  Division  of  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinic  by  Personality  Types 

As  explained  in  the  Introduction,  page  7,  the  writer  felt  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  have  some  examples  of  children  who  differ  in  some  defin- 
able personality  traits  but  all  of  whom  steal.  If  patterns  of  stealing  were 
found  to  exist  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  whether  they  were  related  to 
personality  patterns  in  even  a limited  number  of  cases. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  two  methods  used  in  combination  to 
separate  the  most  aggressive  from  the  most  unassertive  children.  The 
Division  of  Mental  Hygiene  makes  vise  of  two  long  check-lists  of  adjectives 
describing  personality  traits  which  would  be  normally  described  in  the 
records  (See  Appendix . p.  72). 

L.  E.  Hewitt  made  a statistical  analysis  of  500  case  records  at  the 
Michigan  Child  Guidance  Institute  to  formulate  his  three  “behavior  syndrome 
patterns. “ He  found  that  possession  of  three  out  of  six  index  qualities 
were  sufficient  for  inclusion  of  a case  in  one  of  the  three  patterns.  The 
Division  records  normally  cover  the  descriptive  data  needed  to  use  his 


6 William  Healy,  and  Augusta  F.  Bronner,  New  Light  on  Delinquency 
and  Its  Treatment , pp.  48-51. 
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criteria,  which  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  page  71. 

Hewitt’s  description  of  his  personality  types  follows: 

The  syndrome  pattern  of  unsocialized  aggressive  behavior  implies 
the  behavior  of  a child  who  is  defiantly  aggressive  toward  others, 
who  disregards  their  rights  as  fellow- persons , and  whose  ’con- 
science’ . . • seems  not  to  include  a feeling  of  responsibility 
in  interpersonal  relationships. 

Of  the  Socialized  Delinquent  Behavior  Syndrome  Pattern  he  wrote: 

This  conceptualized  pattern  of  behavior  differs  in  two  aspects 
from  the  unsocialized  aggressive  behavior  syndrome  just  dis- 
cussed. First,  the  child  described  by  this  concept  is  ’social- 
ized* in  the  sense  that  he  gets  along  well  with  other  children 
of  his  own  type  and  is  a willing  group  participant.  Secondly, 
his  misbehavior  is  directed  more  against  formal  rules  of  property 
rights  and  conduct  codes  established  by  the  ’larger  society,' 
than  against  other  persons  per  se  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
type  of  child. 

Of  the  Overinhibited  Behavior  Syndrome  Pattern,  he  wrote: 

This  syndrome  represents  the  behavior  of  the  frequently  recog- 
nized ’repressed’  child  whose  adjustment  to  social  situations 
is  to  retire  from  them,  in  contrast  to  the  overly-aggressive 
child  discussed  in  the  first  syndrome.? 

After  isolating  the  cases  from  the  total  sample  which  met  Hewitt's 
requirements,  the  writer  looked  for  their  position  in  the  Division  of  Mental 
Hygiene’s  dichotomous  classification — one  validated  by  experience  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Division’s  statistician.  Children  who  were  classed  as 
socialized  delinquents  and  as  unsocialized  aggressive  were  found  to  fall 
clearly  into  the  group  called  in  the  Division  aggressive,  and  the  over- 
inhibited type  found  by  Hewitt  corresponded  to  the  Division's  class  of  un- 
assertive children. 

Tables  VII  and  VIII  give  the  evidence  on  which  the  writer  assigned 


7 Hewitt,  0£.  cit. , pp.  17-20 
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TABLE  VIII 

AVERAGE  FREQUENCY  OF  TEST  ITEMS  USED  FOR  CLASSIFICATION 


OF  PERSONALITY  IN  TWENTY-SIX  CASES  FROM  TOTAL  SAMPIE 

Personality  Patterns 

Frequency  of  Test  Items 

10  "Socialized 
Delinquents" 

5 "Unsocialized  11  "Over- 
Delinquents"  inhibited" 

Hewitt’s  3 patterns 

"Socialized  Delinquent" 

5 

2 1 

"TJnsocialized  Aggressive" 

2 

4 1 

"Overinhibited" 

0 

0 3 

Division  of  Mental 
Hygiene’s  2 patterns 

"Aggressive" 

8 

13  1 

"Unassertive" 

2,' 

2 7 

twenty-six  of  the  fifty  cases 

to  the  three  types  Hewitt  founulated,  the 

division  into  twenty-six  and  twenty-four  being  accidental.  In  the  unclassi- 
fied remainder  were  some  children  with  a mixture  of  type  traits  and  seme  who 
were  not  long  in  treatment  whose  records  offered  fewer  data  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  classification.  Table  IX  shows  the  distribution  of  the  twenty-six 
cases  arranged  according  to  their  age  groups  and  their  classification  as 
delinquents  or  predelinquents. 

Use  of  the  Personality  Type  Groups  in  This  Study 

Theoretically,  one  would  expect  to  find  a classification  helpful  which 
separates  children  into  three  groups  according  to  the  way  they  handle  their 
conflicts  and  aggression.  Hewitt’s  basic  idea  is  that  the  overinhibited 
children  internalize  their  conflicts,  the  unsocialized  aggressive  children 
externalize  them  in  their  homes  or  own  groups,  and  the  socialized  delin- 
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TABLE  IX 


FREQUENCY  OF  PERSONALITY  TYPES  CLASSIFIED  BY  AGE 
AND  DELINQUENCY  RATING  IN  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Personality  Types 

Frequency 

Age 

6-11 

Age 

12  - 15 

PD* 

D* 

Total 

Socialized  Delinquent 

6 

4 

5 

5 

10 

Unsocialized  Aggressive 

4 

1 

3 

2 

5 

Overinhibited 

5 

6 

6 

5 

11 

Unclassified  Half 

16 

8 

15 

9 

24 

' r " 

1 1 

Totals 

31 

19 

29 

21 

50 

* PD  means  Pre delinquent.  D means  Delinquent. 


quents  externalize  them  outside  their  own  groups  in  a larger  "society. n 
Because  all  stealing  can  be  classified  among  the  acts  of  aggression  against 
others,  either  individually  or  collectively,  some  interesting  differences 
might  be  revealed  when  the  stealing  activities  of  the  three  groups  are  com- 
pared, for  the  groups  though  small  are  carefully  selected  and  are  examples 
of  recognizable  kinds  of  reactive  patterns. 

In  trial  tests  of  these  personality  types,  the  writer  found  that  the 
data  which  they  were  used  to  reclassify  would  differ  from  the  distribution 
of  the  same  material  by  age  and  delinquency  rating  in  only  one  or  two  re- 
spects, but  the  differences  were  suggestive.  For  example,  the  facts  about 
intelligence  quotients  and  school  retardation  were  classified  by  personality 


8 Ellen  Horwitz,  "A  Study  of  Overlnhibited  and  Unsocialized  Aggres- 
sive Children,"  Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Work.  1944,  p.  121. 
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types,  and  a tabulation  of  the  data  was  examined*  One  might  reasonably  ex- 
pact  that  the  unsocialized  aggressive  children  would  have  trouble  in  school, 
but  three  out  of  five  were  normally  placed,  four  of  the  five  being  above  100 
in  I.Q.  No  less  than  nine  of  the  eleven  overinhibited  children  were  found 
to  be  below  an  I.$.  of  100,  but  only  half  of  them  were  retarded  in  school. 
The  most  interesting  fact  shown  was  that  only  one  of  ten  socialized  delin- 
quents was  retarded  although  less  than  half  were  in  the  more  intelligent 
group.  The  question  arises  whether  the  groups  are  too  small  for  these 
figures  to  have  any  significance  or  whether,  taken  in  relation  to  other 
facts  known  about  these  personality  types,  they  may  indicate  real  differ- 
ences  which  should  enter  into  considerations  of  treatment. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  STEALING  PHENOMENA 
Different  Approaches  to  Stealing 

In  disregarding  motivation,  this  study  is  omitting  the  most  important 
aspect  of  stealing,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  motivation  for  the 
stealing  in  this  sanple  differs  from  that  in  samples  used  by  psychiatrists  in 
analyses  of  causes.  Lowrey  sums  up  the  major  types  of  stealing  among  child- 
ren and  finds  three: 

1.  the  satisfaction  of  an  appetite  or  desire  for  possession,  the 
powers  of  inhibition  not  being  sufficient  to  restrain  the  act 
of  gratification; 

2.  the  means  of  securing  status  in  the  group  either  by  proving  to 
be  daring  and  competent  in  such  acts  or  by  using  articles  or 
money  stolen  as  gifts  to  purchase  the  favor  of  the  group,  a 
type  of  stealing  called  'splurge*  stealing  that  is  probably 
the  commonest  type  referred  to  clinics  for  study; 

3.  symbolic  stealing,  in  which  sexual  symbolism  is  especially  im- 
portant, though  other  symbolisms  are  also  frequent.1 

t 

Although  it  is  outside  the  range  of  this  study  to  consider  motivation, 
ft  is  useful  to  keep  Lowrey 's  three  types  in  mind  when  one  considers  the 
kinds  of  stealing  found  in  the  sample.  Lowrey  concludes,  "Stealing,  then, 
has  socio-economic  as  well  as  psychological  and  psychiatric  factors,"  and 
this  study  takes  up  one  aspect  of  the  social  factor.2 

The  seriousness  of  the  misbehavior  is  considered  only  from  the  points  of 
view  of  the  mother  and  society  at  large.  The  mother  is  more  likely  than  not 
to  see  the  stealing  phenomena  in  society's  categories  of  right  or  wrong,  and 


1 Lawson  G.  Lowrey,  Psychiatry  for  Social  Workers,  1946,  p.  307. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  306. 
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the  crux  of  the  problan  fbr  the  social  worker  is  to  modify  her  concept  and 
help  her  accept  a new  concept  of  stealing  as  the  child’s  way  of  solving  a 
problem.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  social  worker  is  well  enough 
oriented  psychiatrically  to  interpret  with  a psychiatrist’s  aid  the  stealing 
phenomena  in  relation  to  the  child’s  problem  as  well  as  to  the  problems  of 
mothers  assigned  to  her  for  treatment. 

About  the  stealing  described  here,  therefore,  the  psychiatrist  and 
judge  might  reasonably  differ.  What  might  be  considered  petty  and  negli- 
gible stealing  from  society’s  point  of  view  might  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance from  the  psychiatric  point  of  view.  The  converse  might  also  be 
true,  for  the  writer  noticed  a psychiatrist’s  statement  that  stealing  might 
save  a child  from  neurosis  or  psychosis,  though  at  the  expense  of  society. 
These  comments  are  made  to  explain  some  instances  of  stealing  referred  to 
later  which  seem  socially  negligible. 

General  Description  of  Types  of  Stealing  Studied 

What  do  children  steal?  Where  do  they  steal?  How  serious  is  their 
stealing?  What  difference  does  age  make?  Is  stealing  progressive?  These 
are  questions  which  at  once  come  to  mind. 

As  explained  in  Chapter  I,  the  writer  listed,  counted,  and  classified 
the  total  number  of  instances  of  stealing  found  in  the  records,  finding  that 
they  fall  roughly  into  a pattern  progressive  by  age-groups.  Although  child- 
ren are  eligible  for  clinic  treatment  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fifteen, 
no  children  under  six  were  found  to  steal,  and  the  youngest  child  with  a 
court  contact  was  eight. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  most  frequent  form  of  incipient  stealing 
consists  of  taking  milk  bottles  from  back  porches  to  get  a refund  at  the  store 
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to  be  used  for  candy.  The  taking  of  food  at  home  without  permission  is  re- 
ported by  some  mothers  as  stealing  and  is  naturally  a form  common  among  the 
younger  children.  When  opportunity  offers,  the  same  children  will  steal 
small  sums  within  the  home  for  food  and  candy,  and  they  will  steal  candy  at 
the  corner  store.  In  school  they  steal  other  children’s  lunches  and  the 
teacher's,  particularly  when  they  dislike  her.  Somewhat  later,  there  is 
frequent  stealing  of  cigarettes  at  home  and  elsewhere,  continuing  up  through 
the  older  age  group.  One  enterprising  fourth-grader  stole  cigarettes  and 
conducted  a class  for  smokers  among  the  first-graders. 

aaall  objects  are  stolen  at  home  and  in  the  neighborhood,  at  school, 
and  from  stores  by  children  of  all  ages.  Objects  taken  include  trinkets, 
flashlights,  pencils,  pens,  toys,  comic  books,  game  equipment,  tools,  car 
keys,  stamps,  and  bus  tickets. 

’’Stolen”  jewelry  presents  a problem  in  classification,  for  when  young 
children  take  their  parents'  watches  or  rings,  the  situation  is  different 
from  the  stealing  of  a watch  from  a Sears  and  Roebuck  store.  Actually, 
money  value  may  not  enter  into  one  situation  any  more  than  the  other;  soci- 
ety, however,  calls  the  stealing  of  the  watch  from  a store  "larceny.”  The 
older  girl  who  stole  thirty  dollars  and  a diamond  ring  represents  only  a 
small  sub-group  among  the  stealers  of  jewelry,  though  it  is  one  that  comes 
to  mind  first  when  one  thinks  of  stealing  jewelry. 

Some  instances  of  thefts  of  jewelry  were,  therefore,  classified  as 
"small  objects,"  and  others  were  put  into  the  class  of  "larceny.”  Lowrey’s 
"symbolic  stealing"  mentioned  above  seems  clearly  indicated  in  the  case  of 
the  unhappy  little  girl  whose  mother  saw  in  her  the  worst  traits  of  her 
father,  whom  the  mother  had  divorced.  The  little  girl  did  not  like  her  step- 
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father  and  "stole”  her  mother’s  wedding-ring — clearly  not  a case  of  "lar- 
ceny.” 

Younger  children  often  take  money  they  find  lying  around  the  home,  use 
errand  money  for  their  own  purposes,  "steal"  from  their  own  banks  or  rifle 
their  siblings'  banks,  or  remove  money  from  wallets  or  pocketbooks.  This 
type  of  stealing  drops  off  with  increasing  age,  but  petty  stealing  of  money 
at  school  and  elsewhere  continues,  though  with  many  fewer  instances. 

For  convenience,  the  writer  assumed  that  thefts  of  five  dollars  or  over 
could  be  considered  "large  sums"  in  distinction  from  "small  sums”  and  put 
them  into  the  category  (used  by  the  court)  of  "larceny."  When  a child  stole 
a wallet,  chance  often  determined  whether  his  theft  was  of  a small  or  a 
large  sum.  Usually  the  records  gave  multiple  instances  for  the  same  child, 
and  the  classification  was  not  arbitraiy  in  many  cases. 

The  category  called  "larceny,  breaking  and  entering"  contains  then,  the 
socially  serious  stealing  of  two  groups — those  whom  the  writer  calls  "Delin- 
quent” because  they  have  had  a court  contact  and  a legal  "diagnosis"  of  their 

Si. 

behavior,  and  "Pre delinquents,”  who  have  not.  In  addition  to  the  instances 
labeled  "larceny"  or  "breaking  and  entering"  by  the  court,  the  Delinquent 
category  includes  children  who  have  had  any  type  of  court  contact — ranging 
from  being  put  on  probation  for  stealing  to  institutionalization. 

A few  instances  of  stealing  were  hard  to  classify.  The  act  of  a boy 
brought  to  clinic  by  an  anxious  mother  after  a single  episode  which  con- 
sisted of  the  pushing  of  a package  out  of  an  express  truck  and  the  discovery 
later  in  the  woods  that  it  contained  sandpaper  is  an  example.  Another  single 
offense,  the  "borrowing"  of  a car  for  fifteen  minutes  for  a turn  around  the 


town  by  a boy  working  in  a garage  made  a problem,  particularly  since  the  car 
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owner  was  angry  when  he  found  that  the  garage  manager  had  reported  the  boy 
to  the  court.  Other  instances  seemed  too  abortive  to  be  counted — for  in- 
stance, the  forging  of  a check  on  a non-existent  account,  an  attempt  to  cash 
a check  for  five  hundred  dollars,  the  stealing  and  hiding  of  an  Old  Age 
Security  check,  etc. 

Classification  and  Analysis  of  Data  about  Stealing  Phenomena 

The  data  on  which  the  description  of  stealing  is  based  are  presented 
below  in  a series  of  tables  distributing  the  material  according  to  age  group, 
delinquency  rating,  and  personality  types. 


TABLE  X 

TYPES  OF  STEALING  CLASSIFIED  BY  AGE  AND 
DELINQUENCY  IN  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Types  of  Stealing 

Number  of 

Instances 

Age 

6-11 

Age 

12-15 

PD 

D 

Total 

Sample 

Total 

31 

19 

29 

21 

50 

Food  and  candy 

6 

5 

9 

2 

11 

Small  objects  in  home 
and  outside 

36 

10 

29 

17 

46 

Small  sums  of  money  at 
home 

19 

5 

21 

3 

24 

Small  sums  of  money 
outside  home 

14 

8 

11 

11 

22 

Larceny,  breaking  and 
entering 

11 

13 

5 

19 

24 

Miscellaneous 

1 

6 

1 

6 

7 

Totals 

87 

47 

76 

58 

134 

When  the  different  kinds  of  stealing  are  examined  in  relation  to  age  and 
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delinquency  rating,  various  facts  are  observable: 

1.  Theft  of  small  sums  of  money  at  home  and  of  small  objects  at 
home  and  elsewhere  seems  to  be  the  most  common  pattern  of 
stealing  for  predelinquents  and  all  children  under  twelve  years. 

2.  Theft  of  small  sums  of  money  outside  the  home  is  cornnon  through- 
out the  entire  group. 

3.  Serious  stealing  seems  to  increase  with  age  and  brings  most  of 
the  children  eventually  into  contact  with  juvenile  court,  for 
thirteen  in  the  older  age  group  are  delinquents. 

If  one  simplifies  and  condenses  the  data  in  the  preceding  table  in 
order  to  find  the  most  common  patterns  of  stealing,  the  material  in  Table  XI 
furnishes  the  grounds  for  these  conclusions: 

1.  Numerically,  the  first  type  of  stealing,  which  may  be  called 
petty,  is  significant,  including  nearly  two- thirds  of  the 
stealing  in  the  main  types  listed  in  the  table  and  occurring 
twice  as  often  among  the  children  six  to  eleven  years  old  and 
among  the  predelinquents  as  among  the  older  and  delinquent 
children. 

2.  One  fifth  of  the  instances  of  stealing  consists  of  appropriat- 
ing small  sums  of  money  outside  the  home  and  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed, appearing  somewhat  more  often  among  the  older  and 
delinquent  groups  of  children. 

3.  One  fifth  of  the  instances  falls  into  the  category  of  serious 
thefts,  occurring  three  times  as  often  in  the  older  group  as 
in  the  younger  and  five  times  as  often  in  the  delinquent  group 
as  in  the  predelinquent  group. 

While  this  information  helps  one  to  outline  and  evaluate  kinds  of 
stealing  in  the  sample  as  a whole,  it  does  not  describe  the  stealing  of  in- 
dividual children  nor  of  the  personality  types  found  among  them.  Cursory 
study  of  the  cases  shows  that  many  children  begin  to  steal  at  about  six 
years  and  continue  to  steal.  Less  frequently,  the  stealing  starts  later — 
possibly  as  the  result  of  a traumatic  experience.  A few  children  restrict 
themselves  to  one  type  of  stealing;  the  majority  steal  several  types  of 
objects  and  steal  repeatedly. 
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THREE  MAIN  TYPES  OF  STEALING  CLASSIFIED  BY  AGE  AND  DELINQUENCY  IN  TOTAL  SAMP  IE 
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Before  turning  to  analysis  of  the  patterns  of  stealing  found  among  the 

individuals  in  the  sample,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  interpolate  a summary  of 

the  development  of  one  type  of  young  delinquent  made  by  Cyril  Burt  in  a book 

containing  abundant  and  carefully  analyzed  data  on  stealing.  Both  the  types 

and  steps  of  progression  in  stealing  mentioned  in  Mr.  Burt's  description  are 

somewhat  parallel  with  the  data  from  this  study  which  follow  the  quotation: 

As  a rule,  the  escapade  which  has  at  length  unmasked  him  proves 
but  the  last  item  in  a long  tale  of  similar  but  more  successful 
ventures.  His  secret  career,  on  further  analysis,  pulls  out, 
like  a telescope,  into  successive  stretches  of  unsuspected  pilfer- 
ings,  each  a little  bolder  than  the  last.  He  began,  perhaps,  at 
the  age  of  six  with  the  unrebuked  filching  of  food  from  the  pantry; 
he  advanced,  by  gradual  and  well-defined  stages,  to  the  purloining 
of  pennies  at  home,  the  looting  of  stalls  in  the  street,  the  lifting 
of  goods  from  shop  counters;  and  his  exploits  soon  culminate,  now 
perhaps  with  an  accomplice  in  a set  of  methodically  planned  depre- 
dations—pawning  household  furniture,  burgling  houses  or  schools, 
and  forging  signatures  to  bank  books  and  checks.  The  type  of  theft 
to  which  the  delinquent  is  at  the  moment  addicted  may  be  of  deep 
diagnostic  import.  It  indicates  the  stage  so  far  attained  on  the 
progressive  ladder  of  crime.  To  steal  money  shows  greater  fore- 
thought than  to  snatch  apples  or  cake;  to  steal  from  school  needs 
greater  hardihood  than  to  steal  from  home.  To  search  in  a purse 
is  more  daring  and  deliberate  than  to  take  what  lies  to  hand  on  the 
mantelpiece  or  table;  and  to  ransack  and  rob  a shopkeeper's  till  is 
more  heinous  than  any.  The  inquirer  can  thus  judge  whether  the 
habit  is  recent  or  long-standing,  whether  the  first  momentary 
temptation  has  grown  into  a eallous  and  a calculated  aim,  whether 
the  aim  has  become  more  or  less  systematized  into  a fixed  senti- 
ment or  passion,  and  whether  the  original  impulsive  pilferer  is 
now,  after  years  of  practice,  in  the  way  of  becoming  a confirmed 
professional  thief.3 

The  items  and  numbers  in  Table  XII  mean  little  without  explanation. 

The  items  represent  different  groupings  of  the  types  of  stealing  found  when 
the  stealing  records  of  individual  children  were  studied.  The  large  number 
of  children  who  practiced  both  petty  and  serious  theft  make  up  item  1.  A 


3 Cyril  Burt,  The  Young  Delinquent,  p.  433. 
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CHILDREN  CLASSIFIED  BY  TYPE  OF  STEALING,  AGE,  AND  DELINQUENCY  RATING  IN  TOTAL  SAMPLE 
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second  large  group  were  petty  thieves,  item  2.  Item  3 refers  to  the  serious 
stealing  of  five  children  v&o  had  done  no  petty  stealing  first,  so  far  as 
the  records  indicate.  In  three  cases  the  data  were  scanty,  and  it  may  be 
that  these  cases  really  belong  in  item  1;  in  two  cases,  the  boys  had  long 
records  of  delinquency,  one  having  nine  instances  listed  of  breaking  and 
entering,  larceny,  assault  and  forgery.  Two  single  episodes  of  larceny 
appear  in  item  7,  far  less  serious  in  nature.  With  a companion,  one  boy 
pushed  a box  out  of  an  express  truck,  took  it  to  the  woods,  and  found  that 
it  contained  sandpaper.  The  other  child  took  a watch  from  another  child  in 
school  after  his  own  had  been  broken. 

In  item  6,  the  presence  of  one  older  child  raises  a question.  The  re- 
cord shows  that  this  child's  stealing  was  limited  to  his  tenth  year,  after 
which,  as  punishment,  his  parents  restricted  him  to  his  home  for  four  years; 
then  they  brought  him  to  the  clinic  as  a disciplinary  problem,  with  much 
emphasis  on  the  long-past  stealing. 

The  case  records  for  items  4 and  5 are  interesting  because  they  recall 
Dr.  Lowrey’s  description  of  the  type  of  stealing  which  is  emotional  and 
symbolic.  Only  one  child  in  Ihe  two  groups  was  diagnosed  as  a "predelin- 
quent  behavior  problem."  Two  were  called  possibly  psychopathic.  Three  re- 
cords say  that  the  children  used  the  money  they  stol*  to  buy  friendship  (by 
gifts  to  other  children),  or  stole  to  be  eligible  for  gang  membership.  All 
four  children  in  item  5 had  a bad  relation  with  their  mothers,  and  the  re- 
cord indicates  that  their  stealing  was  compensatory  or  retaliatory . It  is 
not,  of  course,  assumed  that  similar  motivation  does  not  appear  among  the 
children  described  in  other  items;  nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  that  the 
stealing  of  the  children  in  items  4,  5,  and  6 is  limited  in  kind  and  serious- 
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ness  and  that  there  is  frequent  indication  of  personality  problems.  They 
form  at  least  an  interesting  minority  group. 

Table  XIII  indicates  the  kinds  of  stealing  chosen  by  children  of  dif- 
ferent personality  types.  Two  facts  stand  out  when  one  compares  the  first 
three  items  as  a whole  in  Tables  XII  and  XIII.  These  items  represent  the 
same  multiple  pattern  of  stealing  but  with  a difference  in  degree  of  serious- 
ness. Comparing  instances  for  the  three  items  in  all  the  groups  in  both 
tables,  one  finds  well  over  half  included  in  every  group  except  that  of  the 
overinhibited  children.  With  this  exception,  it  seems  possible  to  say  that 
this  study  indicates  that  children’s  stealing  falls  into  a continuous  multi- 
ple pattern  tending  to  progress  in  seriousness  with  age. 

In  the  exceptional  overinhibited  group,  it  is  seen  in  Table  XIII  that 
only  three  out  of  eleven  children  followed  the  general  pattern  of  stealing. 
The  stealing  of  the  other  seven  was  petty  and  restricted  in  type  and  area, 
forming  a large  part  of  the  stealing  described  above  (p.SA.  ) as  being 
emotionally  connected  with  personal  relationships,  either  in  the  home  or 
with  other  children  outside.  This  divergence  is  the  more  notable  because 
half  of  the  overinhibited  children  are  in  the  older  and  the  delinquent 
group,  in  spite  of  the  pettiness  of  their  stealing. 

If  the  personality  types  form  a valid  differentiating  device,  it  would 
seem  possible  to  conclude  that  the  stealing  of  aggressive  children— made  up 
of  the  socialized  delinquents  and  the  unsocialized  aggressive  children — fol- 
lows the  general  pattern  of  stealing,  and  the  stealing  of  unassertive  child- 
ren is  less  serious  and  divergent  in  pattern,  possibly  different  in  motiva- 
tion. This  inference  could  be  tested  by  a study  of  a sufficient  number  of 
paired  opposites  in  personality. 
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TABLE  XIII 

CHILDREN  CLASSIFIED  BY  TYPES  OF  STEALING  AND  TYPES  OF 
PERSONALITY  IN  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Types  of  Stealing 

Personality 

Types 

Total 

SD 

UA 

01 

Class . 
Half 

Unclass. 

Half 

Sample 

Small  objects,  small  sums 
of  money,  larceny, 

breaking  and  entering 

5 

2 

2 

9 

6 

15 

Small  objects  and  small 

sums  of  money 

2 

2 

1 

5 

10 

15 

Larceny,  breaking  and 

entering 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

5 

Small  sums  of  money 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

5 

Food,  small  sums  of  money 

or  small  objects 

1 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

Staall  objects  only 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

Larceny  (single  episodes) 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

10 

5 

11 

26 

24 

50 

When  one  reviews  the  data  of  the  chapter  as  a whole,  tentative  answers 
may  be  found  for  several  general  questions: 

1.  Do  children  tend  to  follow  patterns  of  stealing — that  is,  do 
they  appear  in  relatively  large  numbers  in  the  items  in  Table 
XII  describing  persistent,  multifoim  stealing? 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  sample  are  found  included  under  the 
items  describing  such  patterned  stealing. 

2.  Are  the  patterns  over-all  or  restricted  when  the  children  are 
classified  by  age  or  delinquency  rating? 

Patterned  stealing:  48  - 74  per  cent  12—15  years 

57  - 80  per  cent  Delinquents 
67  per  cent  6 — 11  years 

62  per  cent  Predelinauenta  — 
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3.  Is  the  stealing  distributed  in  patterns  among  the  children 
classified  by  personality  types? 

Table  XIII  distributes  twenty-six  children  among  the  SD,  UA, 
and  01  personality  types. 

Patterned  stealing:  7 out  of  10  SD’s 

4 out  of  5 UAfs 
3 out  of  11  01 ’s 

Since  the  SD  and  UA  types  include  children  who  act  out  their 
aggression  and  the  01  group  those  likely  to  repress  their 
aggression  and  to  become  neurotic,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
only  three  01 ’s  in  the  patterned  stealing  group  and  the  re- 
maining eight  who  steal  less  seriously  even  though  only  two 
out  of  eleven  are  under  twelve  years  old,  and  only  six  are 
legally  pre delinquent. 

4.  Assuming  that  the  court  definition  of  "larceny”  and  the  writer’s 
definition  of  "serious"  stealing  among  predelinquents  describe 
the  same  types  of  stealing,  what  inferences  can  be  drawn  about 
more  and  less  serious  stealing? 

Because  the  majority  of  children  steal  according  to  patterns 
which  differ  only  in  degree,  and  because  the  records  show  that 
the  stealing  has  usually  been  longstanding,  it  seems  probable 
that  stealing  begins  early  and  proceeds  through  stages  of 
seriousness  to  a point  riiere  it  may  be  prosecuted  as  legal 
juvenile  delinquency,  the  average  age  anong  the  young  delin- 
quents being  nine  years,  the  youngest  one  being  eight. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  MOTHERS 


Introduction 

The  children  who  steal  seem  to  be  typical  of  all  behavior  problem 
children*  Whether  the  mothers  of  children  who  steal  are  typical  of  all 
mothers  of  behavior  problem  children  is  uncertain  and  cannot  be  proved  here. 
Regardless  of  the  "normality"  of  these  mothers,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
anti-social  act  of  stealing  carries  with  it  for  the  average  .American  an  ad- 
verse social  and  ethical  connotation  rtiich  would  arouse  worry  in  almost  all 
parents  of  children  who  steal.  Stealing  cannot  be  concealed,  like  some 
other  symptoms  of  maladjustment,  and  society  (in  the  person  of  the  shop- 
keeper, the  neighbor,  the  teacher,  the  juvenile  court  officer)  intervenes 
sooner  or  later  if  the  parents  do  not  take  responsibility  for  their  child- 
ren^ behavior.  A threat,  then,  hangs  over  the  mother  of  a child  rtio  steals 
and  her  response  to  the  threat — whether  implicit  or  overt — is  a specific 
factor  in  the  situation  when  she  goes  voluntarily  or  is  sent  to  a child 
guidance  clinic. 

The  records  for  the  sample  contain  some  striking  overt  responses.  One 
easy-going  mother  with  many  children  says  all  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood 
steal  and  asks  whether  all  children  do  not  steal  anyway.  An  American-born 
mother  of  Italian  origin  asserts  that  she  would  rather  see  her  son  dead  than 
brought  up  before  juvenile  court  for  stealing.  A father  active  in  suburban 
politics  will  not  be  seen  with  his  son  after  one  stealing  episode  because  of 
his  shame  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors.  A mother  has  to  be  dissuaded  from 
taking  a child  to  the  police  station  with  a doll  which  she  said  she  had 
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found  on  the  street*  the  mother’s  idea  being  to  prove  to  censorious  neigh- 
bors that  she  was  taking  no  chances  with  a young  child  known  to  pilfer.  One 
pair  of  parents  kept  a boy  confined  to  the  house  and  his  own  back  yard  for 
four  years  because  of  petty  stealing  at  the  age  of  ten.  It  was  multiple  in- 
stances like  these  which  led  the  writer  to  think  that  attitudes  towards  the 
stealing  of  their  children  constituted  one  small  but  definite  factor  in  the 
treatment  of  mothers  by  social  workers  in  a child  guidance  clinic. 

In  each  of  the  fifty  cases  considered  here*  someone  considered  the  mal- 
adjustment serious  enough  to  require  treatment  of  child  and  mother.  Only 
five  mothers  failed  to  mention  some  pressure  or  suggestion  from  outside  the 
home  as  the  reason  for  application— the  school,  the  court,  and  a medical 
source  being  most  common.  Occasionally  the  records  complain  that  a mother 
responded  to  the  clinic  as  she  would  to  a medical  clinic,  taking  no  responsi- 
bility; they  also  mention  protective  fear  of  the  clinic  as  an  extension  of 
juvenile  court.  How  much  such  preconceptions  enter  into  the  mothers’  re- 
actions in  clinic  cannot  be  known,  but  surely  a burden  of  interpretation 
rests  on  the  clinic  staff.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  few  of  the  mothers 
come  freely  seeking  help  for  their  children' s problems. 

Mothers'  attitudes  towards  the  stealing  and  treatment  in  clinic  should 

not  be  separated  from  fathers’  attitudes,  but  unfortunately  evidence  for  the 

latter  is  largely  missing.  Rarely  a father--or  a step-father--is  the  one  who 

takes  responsibility  for  bringing  the  child  to  clinic  and  is  the  one  with 

whom  the  staff  works,  but  ordinarily  it  is  the  mother  or  mother- surrogate 

whose  attitude  the  worker  seeks  to  modify.  It  is  interesting  that  almost 

invariably  the  mother  feels  that  the  father’s  attitudes  or  responses  to  the 
misbehavior  are  detrimental  to  the  child.  One  very  important  single  fact 
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may  be  mentioned  here  which  may  have  many  bearings  on  the  total  situation: 
no  less  than  twenty-four  of  the  fifty  mothers  were  diagnosed  in  the  records 
as  neurotic,  insecure,  immature,  overwhelmed,  or  unhappy.  Unhappy  childhood 
was  mentioned  in  a number  of  cases,  but  marital  disharmony  was  reported  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  In  five  cases  the  clinic  had  direct  evidence  that 
stepfathers  were  better  champions  of  the  children  than  the  mothers,  two  of 
the  fathers  with  helpful  attitudes  having  adopted  illegitimate  children  of 
their  wives.  In  one  or  two  cases  a mother  gave  up  treatment  regretfully 
under  pressure  of  a hostile,  unseen  father. 

As  explained  in  the  Introduction  the  writer  gathered  data  about  per- 
sonality traits  of  the  mothers,  their  attitudes  towards  the  children  and 
their  stealing,  and  their  attitudes  towards  clinic  treatment.  For  greater 
objectivity,  these  steps  were  carried  through  separately,  and  such  patterns 
as  were  found  were  not  theoretical  concepts  by  which  the  data  were  classi- 
fied but  were  the  result  of  putting  corresponding  facts  together. 

Because  attitudes  are  not  easily  defined  and  may  be  interpreted  dif- 
ferently by  different  people,  the  writer  tried  to  avoid  using  impressions 
or  judgments  in  the  record  unless  they  were  the  authoritative  statements  of 
the  psychiatrist.  Facts,  the  mothers*  own  words,  concrete  incidents,  and 
children’s  revelations  to  the  psychiatrist  were  used.  Weight  was  given  to 
the  data  in  the  psychiatrist’s  closing  summary,  which  usually  includes  a 
decision  about  outcome,  reasons  for  closing,  causes  of  the  problem,  refer- 
ence to  changes  in  parental  attitude,  and  parental  rejection  of  the  child 
or  of  treatment.  When  the  material  could  not  be  factual,  the  writer  tried 
to  fix  definite  extremes,  putting  the  fluctuating  or  debatable  material  into 
a middle  ground  which  could  be  described  as  shifting.  The  figures  in  the 
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following  tables  are  not  used  for  their  intrinsic  value  but  as  a way  of  show- 
ing up  distinguishing  elements  when  the  data  are  regarded  from  the  several 
angles  of  age  and  delinquency  ratings,  and  of  personality  types.  The  tabular 
analysis  is  meant  to  foun  the  basis  for  a verbal,  composite  synthesis  in  the 
last  chapter,  which — if  the  sample  is  typical — will  help  one  know  what  to 
expect  of  mothers  who  come  to  the  clinic  with  children  who  steal. 

Comparison  of  Normal  and  Broken  Homes 

When  one  examines  the  facts  of  family  make-up  in  Table  XIV  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  odds  are  against  half  of  the  mothers  and  children,  for  the 
two  natural  parents  are  in  the  home  regularly  in  only  twenty-four  cases. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  fourteen  of  these  mothers  were  described  as 
neurotic,  insecure,  or  unhappy — with  frequent  reference  to  marital  dissen- 
sion. 

Problems  incidental  to  the  step  or  foster  parent  relationship  crop  up 
often  in  the  records  but  are  not  discussed  here.  In  the  tables  which  follow, 
superior  letters  indicate  when  there  is  one  or  more  mother-surrogates  in  a 
group.  Identification  of  a child  with  a divorced  spouse,  use  of  the  child 
as  a tool  of  revenge,  and  the  mother’s  response  to  rejection  by  a child  are 
just  a few  of  the  significant  factors  that  appear  in  the  records* 

Purpose  and  Method  of  Classifying  Data  about  the  Mothers 

The  remaining  tables  in  this  chapter  were  worked  out  to  answer  several 
questions  given  above  and  others  which  follow: 

1.  Are  data  available  with  which  to  differentiate  the  total  per- 
sonality patterns  of  the  mothers  as  well  as  their  specific 
attitudes? 

2.  Do  the  mothers*  accounts  of  the  stealing  incidents,  forms  of 
discipline  tried,  and  their  own  feelings  reveal  distinctive 
attitudes  towards  the  anti-social  behavior? 
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TABLE  XIV 


TYPES  OF  FAMILY  CLASSIFIED  BY  PERSONALITY  TYPES  OF 
CHILDREN  IN  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Frequency  of  Groupings 

Make-up  of  Family 

SD 

UA 

01 

Class. 

Half 

Unci ass. 
Half 

Total 

Sairple 

Both  natural  parents  in 
home 

6 

3 

5 

14 

10 

24 

Father  out  of  the  home 
much  or  all  of  the  time 

1 

0 

2 

3 

2 

5 

Two  foster  parents  in  home 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

5 

Mother  and  step-father  of 
illegitimate  child  in 
heme 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

One  parent  and  one  step- 
parent in  home 

z 

0 

1 

3 

4 

7 

One  parent  in  home — broken 
family  (by  death, 
divorce  or  separation) 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

10 

5 

11 

26 

24 

50 

. . . _ . 

3.  Do  the  records  furnish  dependable  criteria  to  set  up  a working 
standard  of  unquestioned  "acceptance”  and  open  hostility  and 
"rejection”  of  a child,  leaving  a middle  ground  for  "ambivalence" 
and  oscillation? 

4.  What  constitutes  maternal  cooperation  and  un-cooperation  in 
clinic  treatment?  What  are  the  degrees  of  cooperation? 

5.  According  to  the  psychiatrist,  how  did  the  cases  turn  out? 

Tables  XV  and  XVI  answer  questions  one  and  two  above,  the  first  capi- 
talized adjectives  describing  attitudes  towards  the  delinquent  activity; 
the  secondary  adjectives  describe  basic  personality  traits  found  associated 
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TABLE  XV 


MATERNAL  REACTIONS  TO  STEALING  CLASSIFIED  BY  AGE  AND  DELINQUENCY 

OF  CHILDREN  IN  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Maternal  Reaction 


Frequency  of  Groupings 


Attitude 


Personality 

Traits 


Age  Group 
6-11  12-15 


PD 


Total 

Sample 


frigid 


Punish- 

ing 

and 


< 


conforming  to 
paternal  rigidity 

selfish  or  pre- 
occupied with  own 
unhappiness 


l^warm 


1 

1 


2 

0 


10 


16 


2 

0 


3 

1 


Conscien- 
tious rigid 

and 


3b 


2 


a 


5 


^"rigid 


Defen- 

sive 

and 


< selfish  or  pre- 
occupied with  own 
^unhappiness 


0 


5 


1 


7 


Condoning 

and 


(Dull,  indiffer- 
ent or  lax 


9a 


2 


5a  6 


11 


Understand- 
ing warm 

and 

Unknown 

Total 


2 

_2 

50 


a — 1 mother-surrogate 
b — 2 mother- surrogates 
c — 3 mother -surrogates 
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TABLE  XVI 


MATERNAL  REACTIONS  TO  STEALING-  CLASSIFIED  BY  PERSONALITY  TYPES 
OF  CHILDREN  IN  TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Maternal  Reaction 

Frequency  for  Groupings 

Attitude 

Personality 

SD 

UA 

01 

Class. 

Unclass. 

Total 

Trait 

Half 

Half 

Sample 

Punish- 

^igid 

4S 

1 

5e 

10 

6b 

16 

conforming  to  pater- 

ing 

nal  rigidity 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

selfish  or  preoccu- 

pied  with  own  un- 

and 

happiness 

2a 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

^_warm 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Conscien 

tious 

rigid 

0 

0 

la 

1 

4a 

5 

and 

^ rigid 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Defen- 

sive  J 

selfish  or  preoccu- 

and 

pied  with  own  un- 

^happiness 

0 

1 

4 

5 

2 

7 

Condon- 

C~ lull,  indiffer- 

ing 

\ ent,  or  lax 

3 

1 

0 

4 

7a 

11 

and 

Under- 

standing 

warm 

1 

0 

0 

1 

la 

2 

and 

Unknown 

JQ 

_0 

_0 

_0 

_2 

_2 

Total 

10 

5 

11 

26 

24 

50 

a — 1 mother-surrogate 
b — 2 mother -surrogates 
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with  the  attitudes.  The  five  sets  of  combinations  were  arrived  at  after 
considerable  trial  and  error  to  find  a wieldy  classification  which  would  be 
both  comprehensive  and  analytic. 

The  writer  was  fortunate  in  having  two  sets  of  impressions  from  the 
records  to  use  for  this  classification.  The  psychiatrist’s  examination  form 
includes  these  points:  "Ages,  health,  personality  and  make-up  of  parents,” 

and  "Impression  of  the  parents  and  the  general  situational  problem."  (See 
Appendix,  p.  73).  The  form  for  the  social  history  made  by  the  social  worker 
includes  these  items:  "Personalities  in  household  and  family  relation- 

ships;" "parents’  attitude  towards  patient’s  problem  and  attendance  at 
clinic."  (See  Appendix,  p.  74). 

By  comparing  the  sets  of  data,  using  a limited  number  of  qualities, 
taking  only  those  which  seemed  unambiguous,  and  those  which  appeared  fre- 
quently, the  writer  felt  that  the  classification  would  furnish  the  basis  for 
description  of  the  commonest  patterns  found  among  the  mothers  though  it 
might  not  include  every  individual  mother’s  pattern.  The  combinations  of 
attitude  and  quality  appearing  frequently  might  be  considered  to  be  signifi- 
cant indications  of  tendencies  in  the  group  as  a whole.  The  running  treat- 
ment notes  usually  included  details  or  incidents  which  corroborated  the  im- 
pressions made  on  psychiatrist  and  social  worker  in  the  early  interviews. 
Definition  of  Terms  Used  to  Describe  Maternal  Attitudes  towards  Stealing 

PUNISHING  means  over-punishing,  over- severe,  threatening,  or  resentful 
handling  of  discipline  for  stealing.  The  records  make  note  of  forms  of 
discipline  used  and  parental  attitudes,  but  parental  difference  of  opinion 
and  practice  as  well  as  parental  inconsistency  is  common,  and  it  is  likely 
that  more  mothers  should  have  been  labeled  lenient  but  conforming  to  paternal 
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over-punishing  attitudes.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  child  was 
over-punished. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  describes  the  response  to  stealing  of  the  cold,  earnest, 
self-righteous  mother  who  describes  with  satisfaction  how  she  has  made  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime.  She  has  tried  everything  end  is  at  her  wit's  end; 
so  she  deposits  the  problem  in  the  laps  of  the  clinic  staff. 

DEFENSIVE  covers  such  adjectives  in  the  records  as  evasive,  indirect, 
protective , denying,  shielding,  over- emotional.  The  mother  may  defend  her- 
self although  that  fact  usually  means  that  she  is  punishing  towards  the 
child.  More  often  she  defends  the  child,  projecting  the  blame  onto  others 
in  the  family,  the  school,  bad  companions,  etc. 

CONDONING  stands  for  ignoring,  white- washing,  minimizing,  blandly 
accepting. 

UNDERSTANDING  represents  an  approximation  of  the  ideal  attitude. 
Patterns  of  Maternal  Reaction  to  Children  and  Their  Stealing 

If  one  tries  to  sum  up  what  is  indicated  about  maternal  reactions  in 
Tables  XV  and  XVI,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  only  two  of  the  fifty 
mothers  appeared  to  be  warm  and  understanding.  The  predominant  pattern  is 
made  up  of  the  twenty-two  mothers  who  were  punishing.  The  opposite  pattern — 
made  up  of  the  mothers  who  condone  the  stealing — forms  a quarter  of  the 
group.  The  remaining  quarter  is  oomposed  of  the  mothers  who  were  over-con- 
scientious and  defensive. 

Comparing  delinquency  ratings  and  personality  types  of  the  children 
with  maternal  attitudes,  one  finds  that  punishing  mothers  make  up  about  half 
of  each  sub-group  except  those  made  by  the  personality  types,  in  which  there 
are  10  to  15  per  cent  more  punishing  mothers  than  in  the  group  as  a whole. 
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Looking  for  condoning  and  lax  or  dull  mothers  in  the  sub-groups,  one 
finds  that  the  proportion  varies.  Less  than  one  fourth  of  the  older  children, 
the  predelinquents,  and  the  personality  types  have  condoning  mothers.  More 
than  a fourth  appear  among  the  mothers  of  young  children  and  of  delinquents. 
None  of  the  eleven  mothers  of  overinhibited  children  condone  the  stealing 
whereas  one  third  of  the  mothers  of  socialized  delinquents  do. 

Looking  for  over-conscientious  and  defensive  mothers  in  the  sub-groups, 
one  finds  they  form  about  a fourth  in  the  sub-groups  made  by  age  and  delin- 
quency rating.  They  hardly  appear  at  all  among  the  socialized  delinquents 
and  the  unsocialized  aggressive,  whereas  they  form  about  one  half  of  the 
mothers  of  overinhibited  children. 

Definition  of  Terms  Used  to  Describe  Personality  Traits 

The  secondary  set  of  adjectives  needs  less  definition.  Rigid  describes 
a familiar  stereotyped,  constricted,  personality- pat tern — the  person  who  is 
set  both  in  ways  of  acting  and  thinking.  Overmoral  was  a tempting  adjective 
to  use  for  classification,  but  it  was  discarded  as  ambiguous.  But  no  one 
could  deny  that  the  mothers  in  this  group  acted  habitually  according  to  some 
code. 

A few  mothers  seemed  to  deserve  the  epithet  selfish,  but  for  a large 
group  the  evidence  did  not  warrant  so  definite  an  ascription.  This  group 
appeared  to  lack  feeling  fpr  the  personalities  of  their  children;  they  did 
not  seem  interested  in  them  nor  to  have  insight  into  their  problems.  Many 
of  these  mothers  were  in  the  group  labeled  neurotic,  unhappy,  insecure,  over- 
whelmed, helpless.  It  seemed  necessary,  therefore,  to  qualify  the  adjective 
se lfish  by  adding  "or  preoccupied  with  their  own  unhappiness." 


Separating  the  conscientious  from  the  defensive  mothers  for  comparison, 
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it  is  interesting  to  find  fewer  of  the  co ns cient iotas  mothers  in  the  delin- 
quent and  the  overinhibited  groups*  Separating  the  rigid  from  the  selfish 
or  preoccupied  mothers,  one  finds  them  evenly  divided  in  the  group  as  a 
whole  but  the  selfish  mothers  outnumber  the  rigid  ones  among  the  delinquent 
and  overinhibited  groups.  In  other  words,  the  mothers  of  delinquents  and  of 
overinhibited  children  tend  to  be  both  defensive  and  selfish  or  preoccupied 
with  themselves. 

Comparison  of  Maternal  Acceptance,  .Ambivalence,  and  Rejection 

Determination  of  the  extremes  of  acceptance  and  rejection  of  children 
by  mothers  was  possible  in  most  cases.  The  accepting  mothers  were  few  and 
stood  out  sharply  from  the  rest.  Psychiatrists'  statements  frequently  iso- 
lated  the  openly  rejecting  mothers;  so  did  the  surprisingly  frequent  ex- 
pression of  open  hostility  by  the  mothers  and  of  desire  to  place  the  children. 

Rejection  in  varying  degrees  was  implied  by  open  admission  of  favoritism 
towards  siblings,  requests  for  information  about  placement,  statements  about 
"unwantedness,"  and  identification  of  the  children  with  disliked  members  of 
the  family.  .Ambivalence  represents  the  group  in  which  fluctuation  was 
present. 

When  one  examines  Tables  XVII  and  XVIII  to  see  how  much  rejection  and 
acceptance  of  children  there  is  by  the  mothers  in  the  whole  group  and  the 
sub-groups,  one  finds  that  the  majority  of  mothers  in  all  groups  tend  to 
reject  their  children,  the  highest  percentages  appearing  among  the  mothers  of 
the  older  children,  the  lowest  among  the  younger  children  and  the  personality 
types  taken  as  a whole.  Variation  between  the  personality  types  is  extreme, 
practically  all  the  socialized  delinquents  having  rejecting  mothers  and  rela- 
tively few  of  the  unsocialized  aggressive  and  overinhibited  children. 
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If  one  is  pessimistic  and  adds  to  the  rejecting  mothers  those  who  are 
ambivalent,  from  79  to  100  per  cent  of  the  mothers  in  the  groups  are  in- 
cluded, the  mothers  of  delinquents  and  of  socialized  delinquents  having  the 
top  ratings  for  negativeness. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  thinks  of  the  positive  element  in  ambivalence 
and  throws  it  into  the  balance  with  acceptance,  one  finds  that  60  or  more  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  of  unsocialized  aggressive  and  overinhibited  children  ere 
included.  This  combination  includes  30  per  cent  or  more  of  the  whole  group. 
Mothers  of  the  socialized  delinquents  and  older  children  appear  least  often. 

Considering  last  the  mothers  who  accept  their  problem  children,  one 
finds  in  the  group  as  a whole  only  8 per  cent.  Mothers  of  overinhibited 

i 

children  are  accepting  to  the  extent  of  19  per  cent;  mothers  of  delinquents, 
unsocialized  aggressive  and  younger  children  hardly  accept  their  children 
at  a 11 . 

Comparison  of  Maternal  Acceptance  and  Rejection  of  Treatment 

In  Table  XIX  maternal  reactions  to  treatment  are  considered.  The  psy- 
chiatrist’s statements  about  change  in  parental  attitudes  and  rejection  of 
treatment  as  a cause  for  closing  a case  provided  the  means  of  fixing  the  two 
extremes.  Rejection  did  not  occur  regularly  at  the  beginning  of  treatment 
but  sometimes  followed  a long  period  of  partial  acceptance.  Rejection  may 
mean  resentful  tennination  of  treatment  or  passive  failure  to  keep  the  child 
in  treatment.  Partial  acceptance  may  mean  passive  or  even  active  acceptance 
of  a relation  with  the  social  worker  or  psychiatrist  without  observable 
modification  of  attitude  towards  the  child.  Many  mothers  cannot  take  the 
step  of  admitting  any  personal  responsibility  for  the  stealing  and  other 
symptoms  of  their  children;  consequently  they  cannot  establish  a productive 
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relation  with  the  psychiatrist  or  social  worker.  They  may,  however,  co- 
operate quite  well  with  the  social  worker  in  permitting  school  visits  and 
other  services  bringing  the  child  into  a better  relation  with  his  environ- 
ment outside  the  home.  Camp  and  recreational  opportunities  seem  more  accept- 
able than  other  forms  of  aid.  The  condition  to  be  met  for  inclusion  in  the 
"acceptance  and  Improved  attitude"  category  is  that  the  mother  assumes  her 
share  of  responsibility  in  a good  relationship  and  can,  therefore,  under- 
stand and  meet  the  child's  problem  more  effectively. 

When  these  data  are  distributed  among  the  various  groups  in  Table  XIX, 
it  is  observable  that  the  proportions  are  practically  uniform — that  is,  the 
per  cent  of  acceptance,  partial  acceptance,  and  rejection  remains  the  same 
in  each  group,  half  of  the  mothers  rejecting  treatment  and  the  other  half 
accepting  it  wholly  or  in  part. 

Summary  of  Maternal  Attitudes 


When  one  tries  to  get  a total  impression  of  the  mothers*  attitudes  in 
relation  to  the  classes  made  by  age,  delinquency  rating,  and  personality 
types,  various  likenesses  and  differences  stand  out. 

1.  Mothers  of  the  younger  children  and  of  delinquents  follow  the 
same  pattern  of  reaction  to  the  stealing.  Those  who  are  not 
over-punishing  and  rigid  tend  to  be  condoning  or  defensive  or 
preoccupied  with  themselves.  Few  are  conscientious  and  rigid. 

There  is  little  clear  acceptance  of  children  in  either  group, 
but  the  mothers  of  delinquents  reject  their  children  to  a 
greater  extent  than  mothers  of  the  younger  children. 

Mothers  of  delinquents  reject  treatment  more  often  than  mothers 
of  younger  children.  Less  than  half  of  their  children  improve 
whereas  more  than  half  of  the  younger  children  do. 

2.  The  pattern  changes  when  one  turns  to  the  mothers  of  older 
children  and  pre delinquents.  Half  of  these  mothers  are  punish- 
ing and  rigid  or  selfishly  preoccupied.  The  others  are  con- 
scientious, rigid  and  defensive.  Few  are  condoning  and  sel- 
fishly preoccupied. 
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Both  reject  their  children  in  large  numbers.  Although  mothers 
of  predelinquents  react  somewhat  more  positively  to  treatment, 
less  than  half  of  their  children  improve  whereas  more  than 
half  of  the  older  ones  do. 

3.  Turning  finally  to  the  mothers  of  the  children  classified  by 
personality  types,  one  finds  great  variety.  Mothers  of  social- 
ized delinquents  who  are  not  punishing  and  rigid  are  all  con- 
doning and  dull  or  lax.  None  are  conscientious  or  defensive. 
Practically  all  reject  their  children.  A few  accept  treatment 
partially,  and  only  a third  of  their  children  improve. 

Mothers  of  unsocialized  aggressive  children  scatter  out  among 
the  patterns  of  reaction  to  the  stealing  and  are  predominantly 
ambivalent  towards  the  children.  All  accept  treatment  to  some 
extent  and  nearly  all  of  their  children  improve. 

Mothers  of  overinhibited  children  who  are  not  punishing  and 
rigid  are  defensive,  over- conscientious  and  selfish.  None  are 
condoning  and  dull  or  lax.  The  predominant  pattern  is  one  of 
ambivalence  and  rejection.  Like  the  mothers  of  socialized 
delinquents,  a few  accept  treatment  partially,  and  at  least 
a half  of  the  children  improve. 

If  one  tries  to  sum  up  briefly  what  has  been  found  out  about  mothers  in 
the  sample,  the  most  significant  fact  is  that  mothers  of  children  who  steal 
tend  to  be  over-punishing  and  rigid  or  preoccupied  with  their  own  troubles. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  out  that  condoning  and  dull  or  lax  mothers  have 
children  who  steal  persistently  and  seriously  and  eventually  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  juvenile  court;  nor  is  it  surprising  to  find  that  over-con- 
scientious and  defensive  mothers  have  children  who  are  over-inhibited  and 
whose  stealing  brings  them  less  often  into  court  contact.  Finding  a group 
of  condoning  and  dull  or  lax  mothers  of  younger  children,  one  wonders  whether 
these  children  will  become  more  delinquent  as  they  grow  older  unless  a 
counter- influence  comes  into  play.  When  one  finds  ambivalence  and  rejection 
the  rule  among  these  mothers  as  a whole,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  limited 
cooperation  with  clinic  staff  which  cuts  down  sharply  the  chances  of  both 
mother  and  child  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  which  the  clinic  offers. 
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Maternal  Attitudes  and  .American  Ideological  Patterns 


Marked  variation  having  been  observed  among  clinic  mothers  in  their 
ideas  and  feeling  about  their  children’s  stealing,  the  writer  has  searched 
the  records  for  infoiraation  and  has  presented  the  findings  here.  The  out- 
standing fact  is  that  attitudes  towards  stealing  are  hardly  separable  from 
maternal  attitudes  towards  the  child,  and  meaningful  only  in  relation  to 
them.  The  unit  with  which  the  social  worker  is  practically  concerned  is  the 
total  pattern  of  maternal  reaction.  But  can  one  leave  it  at  that? 

According  to  Dr.  Alexander  one  cannot.  He  wrote: 

The  profound  influence  upon  personality  formation  of  the  emotional 
attitudes  of  the  parents,  such  as  ambition  invested  in  the  child, 
maternal  rejection,  andover-protection,  have  been  confirmed  by  psy- 
chiatric and  particularly  psychoanalytic  experience.  In  part  these 
influences  are  highly  specific,  differ  in  each  case,  and  depend  upon 
the  particular  features  of  the  family  in  which  the  child  spends  its 
first  years  as  well  as  upon  accidental  occurrences.  In  part,  how- 
ever, they  are  uniform  and  typical  of  the  society  to  which  the  family 
belongs.1 

If  the  inner  necessities  of  the  mother  influence  her  attitudes  to  the 
child  and  his  stealing,  so  too  do  external  factors.  One  must  allow  for  the 
force  of  general  social  and  ethical  conoepts  which  mold  the  thinking  of 
Americans  and  have  a bearing  on  the  child  both  directly  through  his  life 
situation  and  indirectly  through  his  intro  jection  of  parental  values.  The 
child  who  steals  has  failed  to  absorb  and  accept  standards  which  society 
sets  up  and  tries  to  enforce. 

The  standards  may  present  problems  to  the  parents.  Dr.  Healy  observed 
attitudes  among  them  which  he  connected  with  "prevalent  asocial  ideologies." 
He  felt  that  dishonesty  and  exploitation  common  in  our  society  made  it  easy 


1 Franz  Alexander,  Our  Age  of  Unreason,  p.  223 
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for  them  to  rationalize  the  practice  of  considering  their  own  advantage  or 
2 

pleasure . 

Dr.  Alexander  believes  that  "The  diversity  of  ideologies  and  trends  is 

3 

the  most  outstanding  feature  of  contemporary  America."  Attitudes  towards 
property  are  among  those  which  he  mentions. 

The  discrepancy  between  traditional  ideas  and  present  social  and  econom- 
ic structures  must  surely  be  a factor  in  the  social  adaptation  of  the  mothers 
and  children  seen  in  a clinic.  If  one  acoepts  the  fact  of  confusion  and  di- 
versity in  the  value  judgments  of  many  parents  and  remembers  the  large  amount 
of  negativism  of  mothers  in  the  cases  studied,  then  a tendency  towards  delin- 
quency seems  doubly  natural.  Anna  Freud  explains  the  failure  to  become 
socialized: 

Where  normal  emotional  ties  are  missing  there  is  little  incentive 
nor  is  it  possible  for  the  child  to  model  himself  on  the  pattern 
of  the  adult  world  which  surrounds  him.  He  fails  to  build  up  the 
identifications  which  should  become  the  core  of  a strong  and  ef- 
ficient super-ego,  act  as  a barrier  against  the  instinctual  forces 
and  guide  his  behavior  in  accordance  with  social  standards. 4 

If  social  attitudes  are  in  a state  of  flux,  the  problem  of  adaptation 
is  enhanced  for  families  who  bear  the  remnants  of  an  Old  World  culture  while 
they  seek  assimilation  in  the  culture  of  America.  Social  attitudes  of  moth- 
ers and  children  will  inevitably  reflect  conflict.  Banay  describes  the  pre- 
dicament of  this  group: 

To  be  controlled  by  the  socially  regulatory  devices  of  a group,  a 
person  must  first  understand  and  appreciate  the  need  for  them.  The 


2 William  Healy,  and  Augusta  F.  Brojiner,  New  Light , p.  13. 

3 Alexander,  ojd.  cit. , p.  235. 

4 K.  R.  Eissler,  editor,  Searchlights  on  Delinquency,  p.  193. 
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child  of  foreign-born  parents  has  less  opportunity  in  the  home  to 
imbibe  this  comprehension*  for  the  parents  themselves  have  no  com- 
plete  comprehension  of  the  new  society  in  which  they  find  themselves* 

In  many  of  the  sixteen  cases  in  which  some  other  national  cultural  pat- 
tern was  represented  in  the  children's  homes*  the  strain  of  incomplete  assim- 
ilation of  American  social  values  was  an  element  in  the  problems  of  children 
and  mothers.  One  thinks  of  the  adolescent  girl  whose  Syrian  father  and 
mother  were  industrious,  thrifty,  ambitious.  Both  were  concerned  about  their 
children,  but  the  submisa  ve  mother  deferred  to  a father  who  whipped  an 
adolescent  daughter,  blocked  her  struggle  for  emancipation,  and  was  already 
thinking  of  plans  for  an  arranged  marriage. 

Her  response  was  aggressive,  and  anti-social  act  ion- -including  theft- 
had  begun  in  primary  school.  Her  behavior  is  precisely  that  described 
in  Hewitt's  socialized  delinquent  pattern.  She  stayed  out  at  night,  truanted 
from  school,  chose  bad  companions,  felt  no  guilt,  and  was  described  by  a 
teacher  as  a "hypocritical,  hardened  little  liar."  She  was  also  admitted  to 
be  intelligent,  alert,  mature  and  responsive.  Her  stealing  followed  the 
common  pattern  described  in  this  study  and  terminated  in  a court  commitment 
to  Lancaster  after  several  instances  of  breaking  and  entering,  and  larceny. 
With  some  other  girls,  she  had  been  for  months  under  the  tutelage  of  a pro- 
fessional woman  burglar  and  had  gained  some  skill  in  the  craft  of  burglary. 

In  clinic,  the  girl  was  inaccessible,  and  the  mother  uncooperative.  This  is 
just  one  example  in  which  parental  over-restriction  and  value  judgments  are 
intricately  related  to  a delinquency  problem. 


5 Ralph  Banay,  Youth  in  Despair,  p.  96. 
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Realizing  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  patterns  of  social  think- 
ing which  are  one  determining  force  in  every  case  of  delinquency,  the  so- 
cial worker  in  a child  guidance  clinic  needs  to  understand  a mother* s at- 
titude toward  stealing  not  only  in  relation  to  the  emotional  needs  expressed 
in  her  response  to  her  child  but  also  in  relation  to  her  adaptation  to  the 
social  patterns  in  the  society  in  which  she  lives* 


V 


' 


, . 


CHAPTER  V 

QUESTIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Typical  Clinical  Pictures  which  might  Confront  a Social  Worker 

This  study  has  been  made  with  the  idea  that  it  might  furnish  interesting 
or  useful  information  for  a psychiatric  social  worker  in  a child  guidance 
clinic  which  treats  children  who  do  some  stealing.  Judging  by  the  data  pre- 
sented in  the  foregoing  study,  the  social  worker  asked  to  assume  part  of  the 
responsibility  in  ten  hypothetical  cases  in  udiich  stealing  would  be  a problem, 
would  probably  find  herself  confronted  by  the  following  conditions.  Of  the 
ten  mothers,  four  would  be  rigid  in  their  judgments  of  the  children’s  be- 
havior and  over- punishing  in  their  handling  of  the  children.  One  of  these 
four  might  have  a step-child,  and  two  might  have  exceptionally  aggressive 
children.  Two  mothers  might  be  over-punishing,  one  being  rigid;  and  the 
other  being  an  insecure,  unhappy  person  preoccupied  with  her  own  troubles. 

One  mother  would  be  an  over-conscientious,  rigid  person  who  had  in- 
hibited her  child — possibly  a step  or  foster  child — unduly.  She  would  tell 
the  worker  complacently  about  her  efforts  to  solve  the  problem,  feeling  sure 
that  she  had  tried  everything,  as  she  probably  had--except  warm  tolerant 
acceptance  of  the  child  as  an  immature  personality. 

Another  mother  would  be  defensive  and  evasive  about  herself  and  her 
child’s  behavior,  avoiding  responsibility  and  seeming  to  be  more  concerned 
with  her  own  problems  than  those  of  her  child. 

Two  mothers,  one  having  an  extremely  aggressive  child,  would  condone 
the  stealing.  One  mother  would  be  limited  in  understanding  and  the  other 
would  have  low  standards. 
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The  two  remaining  mothers  might  or  might  not  conform  to  one  or  other  of 
the  foregoing  types. 

Four  of  the  cases  would  be  school  referrals,  two,  court  referrals.  One 
mother  would  bring  her  child  on  her  own  initiative,  and  three  others  would 
have  been  directed  to  the  clinic  by  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers,  or  other 
individuals.  The  group  would  consist  of  seven  boys  and  three  girls.  Most  of 
the  children  would  have  brothers  and  sisters.  Five  would  live  with  both 
parents;  three  would  have  step  or  foster  parents;  two  would  live  with  only 
one  parent.  Two  or  three  of  the  children  would  have  had  contact  through  one 
or  both  parents  with  a non-American  culture  pattern. 

Six  of  the  children  would  be  under  twelve  years,  and  fbur  between  twelve 
and  sixteen.  Four  would  have  had  some  contact  with  the  juvenile  court.  In 
personality,  two  might  be  over- inhibited  and  unassertive , two  might  be  social- 
ized and  aggressive,  and  one  unsocialized  and  delinquent.  In  school  all  but 
one  of  the  younger  children  would  be  a year  or  more  retarded.  The  young  de- 
linquents would  contrast  with  the  older  delinquents,  the  younger  ones  being 
less  intelligent  and  more  retarded  and  the  older  ones  normally  placed  for 
their  age  in  school  and  more  intelligent  than  the  average  of  the  group. 

All  ten  of  the  children  irould  have  done  some  stealing.  Other  problems 
presented  or  revealed  would  be  disobedience  and  school  maladjustment  in  five 
cases,  and  lying,  truancy  and  running  away  from  home  in  several  others. 

One  might  find  that  one  of  the  overinhibited  children  had  restricted 
himself  or  herself  to  taking  small  sums  of  money  outside  the  home,  money 
which  he  would  give  away  to  another  child.  One  older  child  might  steal  in 
the  same  way  but  admit  that  he  did  so  to  "spite"  his  mother,  or  he  might  use 
the  money  to  buy  things  the  other  children  had  and  he  wanted. 
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The  stealing  of  four  of  the  younger  and  two  of  the  older  children,  two 
of  whom  would  be  markedly  aggressive,  would  be  petty  stealing  but  varied  in 
types  and  persistent,  including  small  sums  of  money  and  objects  of  small 
value  picked  up  wherever  opportunity  offered. 

The  stealing  of  two  older  children  1610  had  already  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  court  would  be  serious,  having  been  begun  presumably  years 
before  with  stealing  of  the  petty  type  just  described  and  having  progressed 
until  it  involved  the  stealing  of  either  many  small  sums  of  money  or  a few 
large  ones,  jewelry,  and  other  articles  of  value.  One  child  might  be  a 
solitary  stealer.  The  other  would  be  likely  to  have  been  a member  of  a 
gang  which  had  broken  and  entered  and  committed  larceny  one  or  more  times. 
The  court  might  be  considering  sending  this  boy  to  a training  school. 

If  the  ten  hypothetical  mothers  fell  into  the  same  patterns  as  those 
in  the  sample  of  fifty  mothers,  the  social  worker  could  anticipate  a high 
proportion  of  open  or  implicit  rejection  of  the  children  and  rejection  of 
treatment  in  the  clinic  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

The  attitudes  of  six  mothers  would  be  that  of  open  or  implicit  rejec- 
tion, regardless  of  children’s  age  or  past  delinquency  record.  One  ex- 
tremely aggressive  and  one  extremely  unassertive  child  might  be  found  in 
this  group.  All  of  the  mothers  would  probably  be  more  or  less  uncooperative 
in  clinic  and  would  eventually  reject  treatment  actively  or  withdraw  from 
treatment  passively. 

Three  mothers,  only  one  with  a child  over  twelve,  would  be  ambivalent 
towards  their  children.  They  would  perhaps  accept  passively  a relation  with 
a social  worker  or  the  psychiatrist,  and  they  would  accept  mediation  in  a 
school  problem  or  other  efforts  to  improve  the  child’s  environment. 
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One  mother  alone  would  accept  her  child  without  question.  She  would  be 
able  to  establish  a good  active  relation  with  the  social  worker  or  psychia- 
trist and  to  gain  a new  orientation  towards  her  child’s  behavior  problems 
which  would  be  a facilitating  force  in  the  treatment  of  the  child. 

A Question  about  the  Significance  of  Personality  Differences  among  Children 
Who  Steal 

An  earlier  chapter  of  this  study  explained  the  basis  of  selection  from 
the  fifty  children  in  the  sample  of  one  group  of  fifteen  aggressive  child- 
ren— subdivided  according  to  the  degree  of  their  socialization — and  a second 
group  of  eleven  unassertive  and  overinhibited  children.  In  parallel  with 
data  given  for  the  total  sample,  certain  facts  were  given  about  these  twenty- 
six  children  and  their  stealing,  and  certain  observations  about  their  mothers 
and  their  attitudes.  Various  likenesses  and  differences  were  observed  and 
pointed  out  among  the  three  groups  considered  separately,  and  between  the 
groups  and  the  sample  as  a whole.  The  numbers  in  the  groups  were  so  small 
that  one  cannot  say  whether  these  differences  are  haphazard  or  predetermined. 

However,  when  some  of  these  differences  are  considered  in  relation  to 
all  the  facts  collected  in  this  study  and  to  the  body  of  established  facts 
about  aggressive  and  unassertive  children,  they  suggest  the  possibility  of 
more  than  a chance  relationship.  For  instance,  the  data  in  this  study  about 
the  aggressive  and  socialized  delinquents  differ  in  kind  or  degree  from  the 
data  about  the  unassertive  children.  In  both  groups  there  is  a large  number 
or  punishing,  rigid  mothers,  but  they  are  more  frequent  among  the  aggressive 
group,  and  mothers  in  this  group  reject  their  children  more  often  than  moth- 
ers of  unassertive  children.  The  remaining  mothers  in  the  two  groups  fall 
into  two  opposite  personality  patterns.  In  various  published  studies  of 
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symptoms  or  problems  found  anong  child  guidance  clinic  cases,  the  degree  of 
aggressiveness  or  unassertive ness  has  been  ftound  to  be  a significant  dif- 
ferentiating factor.  It  is  possible  that  a study  of  stealing  in  a sample 
composed  of  markedly  aggressive  and  markedly  unassertive  children  might  give 
results  useful  in  differentiating  methods  of  social  service  treatment  of  the 
two  groups  in  a clinical  setting. 

Final  Conclusions 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  primarily  the  assembling  and  presenting 
of  facts  of  possible  significance  to  the  psychiatric  social  worker  in  a 
child  guidance  clinic,  and  the  study  makes  no  claims  to  being  of  value  as 
research  about  delinquency.  This  does  not  preclude,  however,  a possible 
limited  value  in  raising  questions  which  could  be  answered  only  by  psychia- 
tric and  social  studies.  Why  do  these  children  express  their  maladjustment 
in  the  form  of  stealing?  What  accounts  for  the  variety  in  patterns  of  steal- 
ing? Is  there  a relation  between  the  pattern  of  behavior  of  the  children 
and  the  personality  types  of  the  mothers?  How  do  these  mothers  compare  with 
the  general  run  of  mothers  in  a child  guidance  clinic?  How  does  their  re- 
jection of  children  and  of  treatment  compare  in  frequency  with  rejection  in 
cases  other  than  stealing? 

Is  it  true,  as  the  writer  felt  from  limited  but  first  hand  experience 
with  mothers  of  stealing  children,  that  the  stigma  of  stealing  introduces  an 
element  into  the  treatment  situation  of  the  mothers  less  often  present  in 
other  types  of  problems?  And  is  this  element  important  enough  to  need  con- 
sideration in  planning  treatment? 

This  study  has  led  the  writer  to  some  tentative  conclusions.  It  seems 
to  indicate  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  mother’s  attitude  towards 
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stealing  from  her  attitudes  towards  the  child  as  a whole.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  element  in  her  attitude  which  is  under  consideration  does  not 
exist  as  an  entity  but  it  indicates  that  it  is  more  affected  by  the  mother’s 
emotional  needs  in  the  area  of  fundamental  personal  relationships  than  it  is 
by  external  and  ideological  concepts.  These  intangible  social  and  ethical 
concepts  cannot  be  discounted,  but  neither  can  they  be  isolated  for  study. 
They  take  us  into  an  adjacent  field  of  investigation — one  from  which  psy- 
chiatry and  social  work  must  draw  increasingly  as  treahnent  is  more  and  more 
directed  towards  understanding  and  modification  of  causes  rather  than  of 
symptoms. 

Some  of  the  important  studies  of  delinquency — in  which  stealing  in- 
evitably plays  a leading  role — agree  that  environmental  factors  are  less 
significant  than  factors  originating  in  relationships  in  the  family  of  the 
delinquent.  Within  its  limitations,  this  study  implies  some  conclusions 
which  are  in  accord  with  those  of  authorities  on  delinquency  whose  words 
carry  weight  by  reason  of  their  years  of  experience  with  delinquents  as  well 
as  by  the  conclusions  reached  in  particular  studies.  Notable  among  them  are 
August  Mchhorn  and  Dr.  William  Healy. 

In  the  chapter  of  this  study  containing  analysis  of  available  material 
in  the  records  about  amount  and  kinds  of  stealing  found  in  the  sample,  one 
fact  was  clearly  indicated.  Between  half  and  three-quarters  of  the  children 
were  found  to  begin  to  steal  at  an  early  age  and  to  continue  to  steal,  fol- 
lowing a pattern  which  tended  to  progress  in  seriousness.  While  this  does 
not  mean  that  all  of  them  were  or  would  become  chronic  juvenile  delinquents, 
in  the  ordinary  definition  of  that  term,  it  does  mean  that  their  behavior 
pattern  was  at  the  time  of  treatment  pre- delinquent.  Comparison  of  their 
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symptoms  with  data  about  children  studied  elsewhere  indicated  that  all  the 
children  belonged  in  a common  category  of  delinquency,  though  they  might 
differ  in  degree*  Certainly  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  children  in  the 
sample  exhibited  a "predisposition  to  delinquency"- -an  important  concept 
contributed  by  August  Aichhorn.  What  Aichhorn  concluded  about  this  pre- 
disposition is  presumably  relevant  to  the  group  studied  here. 

The  main  fact  emerging  from  the  study  of  mothers  and  their  attitudes 
was  the  tendency  towards  rejection  of  their  children.  When  one  puts  to- 
gether these  two  emergent  facts  revealed  by  this  study— the  fact  of  pre- 
disposition and  of  maternal  rej ection— one  finds  the  conjunction  of  facts 
which  corresponds  to  a conjunction  of  concepts  in  Aichhorn' s generalizations. 
He  wrote: 

There  must  be  something  in  the  child  himself  which  the  environment 
brings  out  in  the  form  of  delinquency.  If  for  the  moment  we  call 
this  unknown  something  a predisposition  to  delinquency,  we  have  the 
factor  without  which  an  unfavorable  environment  can  have  no  power 
over  the  child.... 

The  predisposition  to  delinquency  is  not  a finished  product  at  birth 
but  is  determined  by  the  emotional  relationships,  that  is,  by  the 
first  experiences  which  the  environment  forces  upon  the  child.... 


Delinquency  is  manifest  when  it 
Suitable  circumstances  only  are 
delinquency. 


develops  into  dissocial  behaviour... 
needed  to  turn  latent  into  manifest 


If  one  accepts  Aichhorn' s conclusion  that  the  predisposition  to  delinquency 
is  determined  by  early  emotional  relationships,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  a significant  relationship  between  the  stealing  of  the  childred  studied 
and  their  relations  with  their  mothers,  characterized  so  often  in  the  sample 


1 August  Aichhorn,  Wayward  Youth,  pp.  40-41 
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cases  of  rejection. 

Again,  three-quarters  of  the  mothers  studied  were  found  to  be  in  a 
class  which  is  described  as  over- punishing,  rigid,  preoccupied  with  them- 
selves, over-conscientious,  and  cold.  This  fact  takes  on  significance  when 
considered  alongside  of  Aichhorn's  discussion  of  the  delinquency  "due  to 
excess  of  severity."  He  wrote: 

Such  delinquency  does  not  necessarily  arise  from  actual  experience 
of  severity.  Some  children  are  as  much  affected  by  a quiet,  cold 
attitude  lacking  in  tenderness  as  others  are  by  corporal  punish- 
ment. We  know  that  subjective  reactions  are  decisive  for  the  origin 
of  delinquency.2 3 4 

Dr.  Healy,  although  he  considered  the  emotional  relationships  of  the 
child  as  a whole  rather  than  fixing  upon  early  emotional  relations,  agreed 
in  the  main  with  Aicchorn.  In  the  study  reported  in  New  Light  on  Delin- 
quency , Dr.  Healy  stated  that  his  purpose  was  not  to  give  theories  about 
causes  or  treatment  but  to  discover  the  forces  at  work  in  the  individual  or 

3 

between  him  and  his  environment  which  create  delinquent  trends. 

In  a comparison  of  ninety-six  delinquents  (those  who  had  appeared  in 

a juvenile  court)  with  non-delinquents,  he  found  that  91  per  cent  of  the 

delinquents  were  "unhappy  about  their  life -experiences"  in  contrast  with 

13  per  cent  of  the  control  group. 

Comparison  of  the  emotional  experiences  and  emotional  reactions 
of  delinquents  and  controls  shows  by  far  the  great  difference 
that  we  have  been  able  to  discover  between  the  two  groups. 4 

Half  of  the  group  of  delinquents  he  described  as  rejected,  deprived,  in- 


2 Aiclihorn,  0£.  cit.,  p.  202. 

3 Healy  and  Bronner,  ojj.  cit.  , pp.  13-26. 

4 Ibid. , p.  122. 
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secure,  and  not  understood.  Although  he  made  no  statement  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  an  unhappy  mother-child  relationship,  his  conclusion  comprehends 
the  narrower  conclusion  of  this  study: 

The  modern  conception  of  the  emotional  life  as  the  great  dynamic 
force  and  of  emotional  experiences  as  the  most  significant  con- 
ditioning factor  in  the  production  of  behavior  tendencies  receives 
full  corroboration  from  our  studies. ^ 

Dr.  Healy  raised  the  natural  questions  about  treatment  implied  by  this  point 
of  view.  He  asked  whether  there  could  be  "therapeutic  modifications  of  the 
factors  in  family  life  which  had  been  directly  or  indirectly  producing  the 
delinquent *s  tendencies."5  Could  therapeutic  relationships  be  established 
for  the  reeducation  of  parents?  Could  they  change  their  attitudes  in  spite 
of  opposing  ideologies?  Would  such  psychiatric  work  check  delinquency? 

These  are  precisely  the  questions  which  the  psychiatric  social  worker 
must  answer  before  she  undertakes  work  with  the  mothers  of  children  who 
steal.  With  many  of  the  mothers  described  in  this  study  she  would  have 
limited  contact,  perhaps  being  asked  to  make  a social  history  or  to  try  to 
modify  environmental  factors — to  mediate  in  a school  situation,  for  instance. 
In  other  cases,  she  might  be  asked  by  the  psychiatrist  to  work  with  the  less 
disturbed  mothers  who  showed  positive  elements  in  their  attitudes  towards 
their  children  which  could  be  utilized  in  a casework  relation.  This  study 
has  indicated  that  a large  proportion  of  the  mothers  are  unhappy,  insecure, 
or  neurotic,  and  that  many  are  rigid,  over- punishing , or  conscientious  while 
others  are  defensive,  preoccupied  with  their  own  troubles,  or  dull  or  lax. 

It  would  seem  that  many  of  these  mothers  mi^it  gain  much  from  a good  sup- 
portive relationship  with  a case  worker  and  that  a few  at  least  might  gain 


5 Healy  and  Bronner,  0£.  cit .,  p.  204 
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understanding  of  the  relation  between  their  attitudes  and  the  behavior  of 
their  children.  If  the  social  worker  could  enable  the  mother  to  keep  the 
child  in  treatment,  she  would  make  a contribution  as  a member  of  the  clinic 
team.  If  she  oould  establish  an  active  treatment  relation  with  the  mother 
herself,  she  could  make  a greater  contribution. 

Whatever  else  this  study  indicates,  it  clearly  re-establishes  the  fact 
of  the  variety  and  complexity  of  forces  at  work  in  the  production  of  the 
problems  in  every  case  treated  in  a child  guidance  clinic.  To  the  psy- 
chiatric social  TOrker,  the  mother  of  the  child  who  steals  presents  a prob- 
lem which  can  be  at  the  same  time  a challenge  to  and  a vindication  of  the 
case  work  method  of  treatment. 


Approved, 


Richard  K.  Conant 
Dean 
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APPENDIX 


SCHEDULE  USED  IN  PREPARATION  OF  THIS  STUDY 


NAME 

CASE  NO.  AGE 

PERIOD  OF 
TREATMENT 

REFERRING 

AGENT 

CLINIC 

HOME 

FATHER 

FAMILY  RE- 

SCHOOL 

PSYCHIATRIST’S 

STEP  OR 
FOSTER 

LATIONSHIPS 

GRADE 

ADJUSTMENT 

NOTES 

DISABILITIES 


GUARDIANSHIP 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


NATIONAL 

CULTURE 


MARITAL 

SITUATION 


PRESENTING 

PROBLEM 


REVEALED 

PROBLEMS 


COURT 

CONTACT 


RACE 


ECONOMIC 

SITUATION 

MOTHER  DISCIPLINE 

STEP  OR 
FOSTER 


VOCATIONAL 

SITUATION 


MONTHS  IN 
CLINIC 

CAUSATIVE 

FACTORS 

NO.  VISITS 
CLINIC 


NO.  VISITS 
SCHOOL 


RELIGION 


SIBLINGS 


BIRTH,  DE-  NO.  VISITS  TREATMENT 

VELOPMENTAL  HOME 

HISTORY 
HEALTH 

VISITS  OTHER 
AGENCIES 


BIRTHDAY 

IQ  OTHERS  CHANGES 

TYPE  SIBLINGS 


RESULTS 

OUTCOME 


TRAITS 


PARENTAL  ATTITUDES 


AGGRESSIVE 


UNASSERTIVS 


DELINQUENT  BEHAVIOR 


NORMAL  Significant  specific  data  from  psychiatrist* 

and  social  worker’s  notes* 


APPENDIX 

CRITERIA  USED  FOR  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CHILDREN  BY  PERSONALITY  TYPES 


Traits  characterizing  Behavior  Syndromes  as  given  by  L.  E.  Hewitt  and 
R.  L.  Jenkins  in  Fundamental  Patterns  of  Malad justment^lfoe  Dynamics  of  their 
Origin,  pp.  28-30. 


Socialized  Delinquent  Behavior  Syndrome 

a.  Bad  companions 

b.  Gang  activities 

c.  Co-operative  stealing 

d.  Furtive  stealing 

e.  Habitual  school  truancy 

f.  Truancy  from  home 

g.  Staying  out  nights 


Unsocial! zed  Aggressive  Behavior  Syndrome 

a.  Assaultive  tendencies 

b.  Initiatory  fighting 

c.  Cruelty 

d.  Defiance  of  authority 

e.  Malicious  mischief 

f.  Inadequate  guilt  feelings 


Overinhibited  Behavior  Syndrome 

a.  Seclusiveness 

b.  Shyness 

c.  Apathy 

d.  Worrying 

e.  Sensitiveness 

f.  Submissive  ness 
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APPENDIX 


CRITERIA  USED  FOR  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CHILDREN  BY  PERSONALITY  TYPES 
Traits  characterizing  "Aggressive"  and  "Unassertive"  children  as  used 
by  the  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene. 


AGGRESSIVE 


UNASSERTIVE 


Jealous 

Hard-boiled 

No  close  attachment 

Negative 

Domineering 

Show  off 

Sophisticated 

Likes  to  annoy 

Assaultive 

Shunned 

Prominent 

Bold,  rude 

Hostile 

Hyperactive 

Destructive 

Quarrelsome 

Cruel 

Selfish 

Imperious,  wilful 

Irritable 

Excitable 

Leader 

Stubborn 

Paranoid 

Violent 

Malicious 

Blames  others 

No  guilt 

Vengeful 

Disobedient 

Poor  companions 

Obscene 

Bullies 


Pities  self 
Sensitive 

Over  attachment  to  adult 

Dependent 

Submissive 

Lacks  confidence 

Immature 

Easily  teased 

Can’t  defend  self 

Unable  to  mix 

Se  elusive 

Shy 

Servile 

Apathetic 

Over-conscientious 

Fearful 

0 ver  - sympa  t he  t i c 

Over-generous 

Easily  led 

Cries 

Moody 

Follower 

Too  yielding 

Over- guilty 

Depressed 

Worried 

Depressive  liar 

Plays  with  younger  children 
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OUTLINE  FOR  PSYCHIATRIST'S  EXAMINATION 


Patient1 s Name  - 

Date  of  Referral 

Problem  - as  reported  by  the  person  referring  the  child. 

Family  History  - Ages,  health,  Personality  and  make-up  of  parents. 

Number  and  ages  of  siblings. 

Personal  History  - Date  of  patient's  birth.  G-ive  condition  ana 
social  status  of  parents  at  time  of  conception;  condition  oi 
mother  during  pregnancy,  obstetrical  factors,  pregnancy  welcome 
or  otherwise.  Infancy  and  childhood  normal?  Was  early  physical 
and  mental  development  adequate?  Time  of  walking,  talking  and 
dentition. 

Medical  History  - G-eneral  health,  childhood  diseases,  other  ill- 
nesses, accidents,  operations,  convulsions,  chorea,  etc. 

School  History  - Age  at  time  of  entrance  to  school  - nursery, 
kindergarten,  first  grade.  G-rade  placement  at  present  time. 
Repitition  of  any  grade?  Adjustment  both  scholastic  and  social. 

Habitual  Reactions  - Weak,  peevish,  fussy,  fretful  child?  History 
of  motor  control.  Nocturnal  or  diurnal  enuresis?  State  when 
toilet  habits  established.  Neurotic  thumb  sucking,  nail  biting, 
food  capriciousness,  eating  and  sleeping  habits.  Neurotic 
vomiting?  Obedient  or  disobedient,  temper  tantrums?  Stammer- 
ing, "nervous"  mannerisms?  Asocial  habits?  Sex  behavior? 

Lying,  stealing,  truancy,  fire  setting,  destructiveness? 

Problem  as  Revealed  - Problem  as  seen  by  the  psychiatrist.  Addi- 
tional problems  brought  out  during  history  taking. 

Mental  Status  - Emphasize  mental  make-up,  rather  than  the  physical 
equipment.  Disposition;  temperament;  instinctive  demands 
(friendship  - natural,  makes  friends  easily,  etc.);  intellectual 
equipment;  adaptability. 

Diagnostic  Summary : 

Probable  factors  causing  the  difficulties. 

Impression  of  the  parents  and  the  general  situational  problem. 
Treatment  and  prognosis. 

Provi siona 1 Diagnosis 

Recommendations 


****** 

Determined  Dlagnos is  to  be  made  after  completion  of  study  and  beforc 
case  is  closed. 
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S.  S.  Record  Name  No v 

Age: 

Address:- 

Telephone: 

Source: 

Problem: 

' . FAMILY  CTO UP 

Fa^  - Name,  age,  date  and  place  of  birth,  nationality,  racial  bkgrd, 

occupation  and  religion, 

MOo  - Same  date  of  marriage. 

31b.  - Same  ~ — School  and  grade  . 

Others  in  Household  - Same » 

Language  spoken  in  home. 

Home  N e i ghb  c r Ho 6 d 

Poor 
Average 
Superior 

Economic 
Dependent 
Marginal 
Comfortable 

Opened  History- 

Closed 
Reopened 

" poor 


Condition  at  time  of  closing 
unk  -moved 
,!  mo  unable  come 
11  contact  discontinued 

uninproved'-irremedble  situation. 

n unable  to  accept  treatment 
improved  - satisfactory 

11  symptomatically 

" - situation 

- parental  attitude 

PROGNOSIS  good 
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I THE  CHILD 

A.  Present  Situation:  Describe  the  child,:  his  problems, 

and  circumstances  that  resulted  in  his  being  brought  to  clinio-. 
Include  worker’s  observations  of  child’s  behavior*  State  what 
child  has  been  told  about  visit  to  clinic*  Give  child’s  and 
family's  attitude  toward  problems  and  clinic* 

B.  Social  Reactions:  Give  picture  of  personality  traits 

and  make-up.  Describe  attitudes  and  behavior  at  home  and  in 
neighborhood;  e.g.  ability  to  get  along  with  adults  and  children* 
(Age,  sex,  type,  etc.,  of  companions.)  Use  of  leisure  time 
(interests,  ambitions,  hobbies,  skills,  membership  in  clubs,  etc<) 
Methods  of  discipline,  sex  instruction,  child's  reaction  to  both. 
Handedness . 

C.  School:  History  as  given  by  mother,  including  present 

grade,  repetition  of  grades,  child's  and  mother's  attitude  toward 
school,  Report  of  school  visit:  Give  scholarship,  effort, 

attitude  toward  work  and  classmates,  parents'  contact  with  school, 
if  any,  impression  of  room  as  a whole,  and  teacher's  attitude 
toward  child  and  clinic.  Handedness. 

II  ENVIRONMENT 

A.  Personalities  in  household  and  family  relationships: 
Include  information  re.  patient's  paternal  and  maternal  relatives 
when  significant.  Brief  historical  sketch  of  members  of  household. 
Include  education,  health,  and  economic  situation.  Relationships 
among  members  of  household.  Discipline — methods  used,  by  whom, 
child's  reaction.  Sex  instruction. 

B.  Home  and  Neighborhood:  General  description  of  home,, 

type  of  neighborhood,  and  accessibility  to  community  resources. 
Placements  outside  the  home,  camp. 

III  SOCIAL  ANALYSIS 

Sum  up  social  history.  Analyze  the  relationship  between 
patient's  problems  and  the  social  situation,  Parents*  attitude 
toward  patient1' s problem  and  attendance  at  clinic. 

Prognosis. 


IV  PLAN 
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